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An appraisal of the American school, and the 
power and influence which it radiates as a factor 
in rearing the youth of today for the life of to- 
morrow, excites gratifying and reassuring senti- 
ments. The picture seen in its entirety shows the 
schoolmaster as the commanding central figure, but 
there are supporting agencies that cannot be over- 
looked. 

The American schoolhouse is one of these agen- 
cies. In a very full sense the new schoolhouse reflects 
the planning genius and the constructive ability 
which underlies the American spirit of progress. 
The schoolhouse is the result of the co-operative 
labor of the superintendent and the teacher, of the 
school board, of the architect, the engineer, and 
the builder. Even the investment banker and the 
tax official have contributed to its completion. Not 
least in the hierarchy of workers have been the in- 
ventor and the manufacturer of construction mate- 
rials, of lighting equipment, of sanitary and safety 
devices, of built-in and movable furniture and teach- 
ing equipment. Groups and individuals who are 
not always appreciated because they must have a 
commercial approach to their services and products 
have created new things for the schoolhouse with- 
out which the teachers’ work would indeed be diffi- 
cult and the children’s learning unhappy if at all 
possible. An endless number of the offerings of 
science and invention, of mechanical skill, and of 
architectural planning and design have found their 
way into the modern schoolhouse. 

Finally, the teacher and the child have had the 
benefit of a similar spirit of invention and progress 
in the textbooks, the audio-visual aids, and the 
growing lists- of minor teaching aids which serve 
as silent or audible handmaids of the teaching 
process. 

The total ensemble of the American school would 
be incomplete without all these human, material, and 
mechanical agencies that make their contribution 
to the prestige, the success, and the glory of the 
American school. 

* * * 

In this issue the JOURNAL resumes the publication 
of a special section originally begun in the early 
1920’s and devoted effectively to illustrations, plans, 
and descriptions of commendable new school build- 
ings. It is hoped that the section will be as helpful 
and authoritative as it was in its original form. 
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But what about 
the Teacher’s Shortage? 


Because the schools are short of teachers, the teachers 
are short of time. That’s why it’s important to see that 
teachers are as free as possible for actual teaching. 
To do this, many schools are cutting their teachers’ cler- 
ical load by using A. B. Dick mimeographs. These long- 
lasting machines provide fast, economical duplication of 
anything written, typed, or drawn. And they’ll continue 
to give those sharp, sight-saving copies for many years. 
To help meet your teacher shortage, be sure to see the 
complete new line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Look in the phone book for your nearest A. B. Dick dis- 


tributor, or send in the coupon below for full details. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 


. the first name in mimeographing 


New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. AS 449 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, illinois 
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Paying for Quality in Teaching 


Educational authorities always have 
agreed that it is desirable to pay better 
teachers more than the mine run. The two 
bases upon which they have agreed that 
better teachers may be identified objec- 
tively are in terms of the years of experi- 
ence and the years of professional training. 
In a large number of cases these two factors 
operate satisfactorily, but everyone is 
bothered by exceptions with which they 
personally are familiar. 

Two recent trends are operating to create 
a greater interest in planning a more effec- 
tive means of relating salary to effective- 
ness. Teachers’ salaries have attracted at- 
tention by the size of increases given even 
though such increases were deserved. 
Teachers through collective bargaining pro- 
cedures have also attracted public atten- 
tion. The public sentiment is that: “We 
don’t mind paying teachers what they're 
worth but we want to know that they’re 
worth it.” The recommendations of the 
special committee set up to establish a sal- 
ary plan for Norwalk, Conn., where the 
first significant teacher strike occurred, the 
amount of discussion given the Feinberg 
Law, New York State, and the mere fact 
that it was approved are but indications of 
an emerging relationship between quality 
in teaching and salary more functional than 
merely counting the number of years a 
teacher has served or the number of years a 
teacher has been trained. 


Citizens Want Better Teaching 
for Better Pay 


This writer has no final solution to the 
problem. In terms of the discussions heard 
at the 1948 national convention in Atlantic 
City and at other professional meetings he 
has the following notes to suggest on paying 
for quality in teaching. He proposes them 
for further consideration confident that 
members of the profesion can find a solu- 
tion to a pressing problem if they attend 
themselves to it. 


"A ite Professor of Education, University of | 


Van Miller, Ph.D.* 


The single salary schedule has been an 
important device in getting all salaries up 
to an acceptable level. Through it we have 
lifted the salaries of all teachers in terms 
of what the public felt they had to pay to 
attract decent teachers to the profession. 
Whenever a single salary schedule is being 
considered or an upward revision of it is 
being argued in the community, there is a 
general tendency on the part of people to 
resist the raise in terms of being unwilling 
to pay salaries of that amount to the poor- 
est teacher on the staff; that is, the poorest 
teacher in their opinion. Further upward 
revision of salary schedules are likely to 
meet stronger and stronger resistance on 
that very point. The mere fact is that 
citizens do not want to pay more for poor 
teaching. On the other hand, when a teach- 
er who seems outstanding in the minds of 
people in the community wishes to leave 
his position, the same members of the com- 
munity are eager to find a way to pay 
enough money to that teacher regardless of 
other salaries so that the services of that 
teacher may be retained. Any solution to 
the problem of relating pay to quality in 
teaching should focus community effort on 





paying enough for good teachers rather than 
on avoiding the payment of salaries im- 
posed on them for poor teaching. We have 
too much attention to poor work in educa- 
tion now, and not enough attention to the 
really fine work that is more generally com- 
mon than people realize. 

We are disturbed by merit systems be- 
cause of the frustration they cause for 
teachers who feel inadequate. This concern 
is proper but it is probably concern for 
people at the lower side of general effi- 
ciency. Our present system helps make 
such teachers feel secure and keeps them 
in the service. It overlooks the frustrated 
teachers on the top side of efficiency — 
teachers who feel that their services and 
value are not adequately appreciated. The 
present application of a uniform and objec- 
tive scale which pays for things which 
should make a difference but not neces- 
sarily for real differences causes such teach- 
ers to leave the system or to quit teaching 
altogether. We lose them and forget about 
their frustration. 

The great objection raised to the ‘‘rat- 
ing” of teachers overlooks the fact that 
teachers are rated now whether they want 
to be or not. Teachers are rated daily by 
pupils in their classes. They are rated daily 
by local citizens who hear comments about 
them and about their work and who see 
them from time to time in the community. 
They are rated by fellow teachers. They are 
rated by supervisors and administrators 
who must fill out forms concerning them to 
teacher placement agencies where they are 
building up sets of credentials. We must 
not overlook the fact that teachers are now 
being rated. But we should agree that 
teachers are rated inadequately at present 
and are rated in terms of a very narrow 
portion of their total responsibility and 
activities by most of the people now for- 
mulating opinions on them. Were a study 
to be made of all that teachers should be 
and should do and were such a study as it 
was made reported to the general public, 
all concerned would have a sounder basis 
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than at present for the opinions which they 
form and will continue to form concerning 
teachers and their work. This would be a 
real gain to individual teachers and to the 
profession as a whole. 

Can’t We Rate Teachers? 

We hear from many sources that we 
cannot rate teachers, that we have no 
means for rating teachers. Many of those 
same people do not object to listing the 
competencies required for good teaching 
and using the list as goals of instruction in 
a teacher-training institution. They do not 
object to filling out employment forms on 
which they rate teachers whom they know 
and rate their qualifications for positions in 
terms translated into differences in dollars 
represented by differences in such positions. 
They do rot object to rating the work of 
practice teachers in training. None of them 
seem to object to rating the work of pupils. 
Teachers’ organizations fight to establish a 
merit system for the appointment of teach- 
ers but fight equally hard to avoid a merit 
system which has a bearing on salaries 
paid. Their arguments seem inconsistent. 
They state that it is possible to tell a good 
teacher from a bad teacher, but that it is 
impossible to translate the relative degree 
of goodness into dollars. However, the use 
of a merit system in the employment of 
teachers does just that at a fixed level. It 
says, in effect, that a teacher is worth the 
amount of the minimum salary or is not 
quite worth that amount, and there is a 
critical point at which a difference is made. 
If such point can be set once, it can be set 
at several intervals if we desire to do so. It 
has been argued that a merit system for the 
appointment of teachers takes politics out 
of such appointments, but it is also argued 
by the same groups that a merit system 
for assigning salaries lends itself to political 
favoritism. Well, which is it? 

Writers have argued that rating inter- 
feres with co-operative teamwork and that 
rating spoils the supervisory relationship. 
In extension classes in which teachers in 
service were enrolled, the writer has given 
class members opportunity to write papers 
on their choice of topics as to what’s right 
with teaching or what’s wrong with teach- 
ing. Fully 80 per cent of those writing on 
these topics indicated that one of the diffi- 
culties was the fact that there was not ade- 
quate recognition for extra work in terms 
of either quantity or quality. This indicates 
professional jealousy and ill feeling between 
staff members who are on single salary 
schedules. Our single salary schedule with- 
out rating has been directly productive of 
ill will interfering with co-operative 
endeavor. 


Supervisory Appraisals for Promotions 


If rating is interpreted as evaluation, it 
should enhance rather than spoil the super- 
visory relationship. Unless the supervisor 
evaluates or rates, how may he be helpful 
to the individual? Suggested improvements 
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must be based upon the fact that they are 
of more value than procedures now being 
used. This involves rating or evaluation, 
and the teacher is involved even though 
focus is rightfully on the total learning sit- 
uation. If a teacher wants a promotion in 
terms of a change of jobs and could get no 
appraisal or evaluation from a supervisor, 
this would definitely interfere with proper 
relation between teacher and supervisor. 
Who is in a better position to know of the 
teacher’s work than a co-operative super- 
visor? The biggest difficulty with such ap- 
praisal by supervisors in the past has been 
its traditional use in substantiation of dis- 
missal or correction of faults rather than in 
recognition of merit and promotion of 
growth. 

We have had a feeling that it is impor- 
tant to keep teachers in line with each 
other in salaries. We have not realized that 
by limiting high salaries for outstanding in- 
dividuals we limit the total amounts avail- 
able for teachers. When the community 
offers extra pay for outstanding service, it 
is not taken out of pay already being given 
teachers in service. It is an additional 
amount which is given gladly. Such an 
amount is a willing addition to the total 
salary schedule budget and tends to repre- 
sent a permanent gain for all teachers. In 
fact, it is possible that a high salary given 
and paid for one year may seem so out of 
line the next year that other salaries are 
brought up to keep it from being such an 
exception. Making it possible for individ- 
uals to reach the high salary levels may be 
a means of bringing up salaries for all 
teachers. 

One of our difficulties in terms of relat- 
ing salary to competence has been the very 
word ‘“‘competence.”’ No teacher should be 
permitted in the profession who is not com- 
petent. We must rid ourselves of the in- 
competent. A rating scale applied uniformly 
to teachers might well be used in determin- 
ing competence, but no rating scale can be 
used for the identification of quality in 
teaching. Quality goods are quality goods 
because of their distinction one from 
another. We have a fanning out of quality 
at the upper level which does not fit a 
curve of normal distribution. Teachers may 
be outstanding and valuable in one or more 
of a variety of ways including classroom 
techniques, service to staff and profession, 
community work, experimentation and re- 
search, effectiveness in personal relations 
with pupils. A composite rating is not sig- 
nificant. Our problem in payment for qual- 
ity in teaching is actually one of establish- 
ing a means of identifying outstanding 
quality in any one or more of these areas. 
There might be several bases, each differ- 
ent, upon which teachers might be given 
additional financial rewards. Our problem 
in inspiring and stimulating quality work 
is not that of setting a uniform pattern for 
teaching but of developing appreciation fo1 
outstanding work whatever the character 
of that work. 
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Why Not Teacher Evaluation 
by Teachers 


We assume too frequently that the idep- 
tification of quality in teaching is solely 
the function of the administrator or super. 
visor. As a matter of fact, one of the major 
objections raised to any proposal for teacher 
rating is simply that it places too much 
responsibility and authority in the hands of 
principals or supervisors. In some situations 
an evaluation committee of the teachers 
has been used but time is not available for 
general evaluation, teachers are reluctant 
to serve on such committees and are fre- 
quently as hesitant to be evaluated by fel- 
low teachers as by supervisors. Were some 
procedure for the identification of quality 
in teaching to be set up by which a teacher 
might validate his or her request for addi- 
tional compensation beyond the single sal- 
ary schedule, administrators or supervisors 
would need only to confer with such teach- 
er and establish justification for presenta- 
tion of the teacher’s request in the same 
manner that justification is established for 
any budget request. We should still have 
the problem of the modest teacher who did 
good work but who would be embarrassed 
in asking for additional compensation for it, 
A teacher-welfare committee might be es- 
tablished to keep a weather eye open for 
such cases, to seek permission from such 
persons to present cases for additional 
compensation in their behalf. Such a pro- 
cedure might well develop even further 
social concern one for each other. 

No scheme which arbitrarily limits the 
number of teachers to whom additional pay 
for quality is to be given can operate effec- 
tively. Towns should have the privilege of 
having a staff that is 100 per cent outstand- 
ing if even remotely possible. The payment 
for quality above base salary should prob- 
ably not be awarded for an_ indefinite 
period of years but should be awarded for a 
year or a short period of years and be re- 
newed in terms of new evidence at the end 
of that period or be dropped from the 
person’s regular stipend. This assumes ade- 
quate base salary. 

Such a plan might be devised to recog- 
nize individual differences at the upper level 
of quality. We should not pay teachers to 
work more and longer — they work long 
enough now. Our incentive system should 
be one that pays them for working more 
effectively. If we want to reject completely 
such recognition of individual merit, the 
other alternative would be that of collective 
bargaining. If teachers are going to bargain 
collectively, the teaching profession must 
then collectively assume full responsibility 
for recruitment and selection of excellent 
teachers. It must assume responsibility for 
careful training of those teachers before 
they enter the service and for continuous 
in-service training of a high order. If we 
bargain collectively, we have the collective 
responsibility for protecting the public 
from inefficiency in teaching. 
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To Build Up Efficiency — 


Don't Neglect the Informal 
Or ganization of Your Schools Theodore L. Reller* 


In the field of school administration, as 
well as in other public service and in busi- 
ness enterprises, much attention has been 
given to the formal organization which is 
designed to facilitate the attainment of the 
goals of the organization. It is generally 
agreed that an organization chart should 
be readily available and should be widely 
understood. Related to the organization 
chart are those sections of the administra- 
tive code which define the responsibilities 
of the various individuals and formally 
organized groups in the enterprise. Such 
definition of duties needs to be carefully 
done in order that: overlapping and conflict 
may be avoided; “no man’s” areas do not 
exist for which no one is responsible; a 
formalized and rigid system does not result; 
individuals are encouraged to show leader- 
ship and initiative rather than a deadening 
conformity and uniformity. However excel- 
lent the job done of setting up the organiza- 
tion chart and of defining duties, it must 
be remembered that apart from the formal 
organization there will necessarily be much 
informal organization, e.g., organization 
which probably develops rather spontane- 
ously and possibly with little forethought 

but which may be more important in 
terms of the actual functioning of the or- 
ganization than the formal organization. 
This informal organization in most situa- 
tions will be composed of many organiza- 
tions, some of which may be overlapping 
It is extremely complex in 
nany school systems. 


or antagonistic. 


What Is the Informal Organization? 


What is this informal organization and 
how does it come into being? The formal 
ganization effects the informal but it does 
not determine it. The informal organization 
may have much in it from the past. Various 
practices and relationships grow up rather 
spontaneously or because of certain per- 
sonalities and there has been a carry-over. 
The informal organization may be rather 
difficult to define and see —or at least 
to reduce to writing. Perhaps it can best be 
thought of as the practices which grow up 
ina society (and it must be remembered 
that the members of the school staff in any 
case do constitute a society) to insure its 
effective operation and to secure the place 
of the respective individuals in it. 

If one were to bring together a group 
of teachers who had never worked together 
before and place them in charge of a school 

all equipped with a fine set of rules and 
regulations — some weeks or months would 
intervene before the faculty would be func- 


"Professor of Education, University of California 


Berkeley 


tioning smoothly and effectively. This 
would be true even though duties had been 
well defined in the rules and regulations 
and the teachers were quite familiar with 
the rules. This would inevitably be so be- 
cause written rules and regulations cannot 
and should not attempt to define all human 
relations. It would be true also because 
in a school (society) no individual works 
as an individual. He works as a member of 
one or more groups (societies). What he 
does and the manner in which he does it is 
significantly influenced by the attitudes of 
his fellows and by the group desires. What 
he does and how he does it is determined in 
considerable part by his sense of security, 
his feeling of belonging, his satisfactions 
found in being valued by fellow human 
beings. 

How does the informal organization oper- 
ate? Generally through no_ consciously 
planned procedures. It may operate through 
the greetings or exchanges of sentiments as 
teacher meets teacher; through groups 
which meet frequently at lunch; or through 
groups which engage in any of a wide 
variety of activities after work. These 
groups may be groups for recreation or 
further learning. They may be informal 
groups or “gripe” sessions at which some 
of the problems, difficulties, and frustra- 
tions encountered in the work are presented 
in naked form 


Helpful or Harmful? 


It should be noted that the informal 
organization may be friendly or unfriendly 
in tone, characterized by mutual respect 
among its members or by antagonisms. It 
may be relatively simple in organization, 
including all or nearly all personnel in a 
single group or it may be composed of 
many groups, of varying sizes, purposes 
and actions. It may be friendly to the ad- 
ministration, or it may oppose it on some 
or many of its activities. It probably has as 
wide a variety of characteristics as has any 
other society. There may be friendships 
and bitter rivalry. Individuals and groups 
may identify on certain issues and not on 
others. Some individuals and groups may 
hold themselves aloof, or may be regarded 
as aloof and smug by others. In the in- 
formal organization the ideals or prejudices 
toward certain groups or individuals may 
be socially more advanced than those of 
the administrative staff or they may be 
vastly less defensible. Whatever they are, 
they are likely to influence the practices of 
the administration sharply, for the admin- 
istration may find itself in serious difficulty 
if it ignores or runs counter to them. 

The force of the informal organization 
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is realized by the new teacher in a school 

especially if he holds views very different 
from those of the society which he enters. 
If his views are too different, he may find 
it desirable or even necessary to withdraw. 
From the informal organization he learns 
what methods are generally acceptable in 
the school — not acceptable necessarily to 
the administration — but to the society of 
teachers. He may be advised, if he is re- 
cently from a teacher education institution, 
that he had better give up some of that 
“theory” about directing learning and get 
down to teaching textbooks. The society 
quickly reveals to him its attitudes toward 
children. Is each one to be valued and 
stimulated? Or are there many in the group 
who are “hopeless”? “Why struggle with 
them” when, given the materials, the course 
of study and their abilities there is no hope 
of achieving the goal? No administrator 
need wonder whether his teachers are ori- 
ented to the school. They inevitably are — 
though not necessarily well oriented. If 
they do not become satisfactorily oriented, 
they can scarcely become citizens of the 
society —- and noncitizens are not happy, 
well-adjusted people. 


An Influential Factor in Administration 

The power of the informal organization 
is also realized if some major change is 
announced by the administration without 
said change having previously been widely 
discussed by the personnel affected. They 
may not formally protest. But they may 
merely comply in letter rather than in 
spirit. They may spend hours griping about 
the situation. They may do this even 
though the change is to their advantage. I 
recall attending a board of education meet- 
ing at which a delegation of teachers was 
received. The teachers requested an oppor- 
tunity to express their dissatisfaction with 
certain new facilities which were being de- 
veloped for the school. They were asked if 
they had seen the plans. They replied that 
they had and the plans were quite satis- 
factory. Further questioning by the presi- 
dent of the board brought out the point 
that there was no dissatisfaction with the 
plans —in fact the teachers were highly 
pleased that they were going to have such 
excellent facilities with which to work. 
However they were quite upset by the fact 
that they had been consulted so little in 
the development of the plans. This fact, 
or their feeing that it was a fact, disturbed 
them so greatly that they sought a hearing 
with the board of education. 

If it is agreed that the informal organiza- 
tion exists and that it has great importance 
to any educational system, the question 
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may well be asked as to what the adminis- 
trator’s attitude toward it should be. What 
should he do about it? Various possibilities 
regarding this may be considered. 


Can It Be Ignored? 

1. The administrator may ignore it. This 
has been the policy of many superintend- 
ents and principals. They may have ignored 
it because they have known too little about 
it to do otherwise; or they may have felt 
more security through following this policy; 
or they may not have had the time to con- 
sider it as a phase of the school system. 
Perhaps the administrator cannot ignore 
it for long, for it raises its head and shows 
its strength on issues which may disturb 
members of the staff for any one of many 
reasons. Ignored it may only grow in 
strength and eventually contribute to the 
defeat of major policies which the admin- 
istrator wishes to have adopted or it may 
lead to such a lowering of morale that the 
administrator comes under direct attack. In 
the long run therefore it probably cannot 
be successfully ignored. 

2. The administrator may attempt to 
learn about it in an informal manner 
through his casual contacts with members 
of the staff. In this effort a particularly 
skillful administrator may at times be suc- 
cessful. If he places large responsibility 
upon the staff for the development of 
policies and practices, he is most likely to 
develop habits on the part of staff members 
which will insure genuine communication. 
As a general rule however casual contact 
will not be successful in keeping the ad- 
ministrator informed. It will probably not 
be successful because of the difficulty of 
communication between the administrator 
and staff members. Even though an admin- 
istrator wishes to know what the members 
of his staff truly think, it will be difficult 
for him to find out. Those with whom he 
works most closely know what he wishes 
them to think and consciously or uncon- 
sciously they are likely to report things to 
be in accord with his desires. In other cases 
with the hope of gaining preferred status 
they may swing to the other extreme and 
serve as “informers.” In such case they are 
likely to give an equally distorted report 
although at the other extreme. Those in 
the line are reluctant to pass up that which 
is displeasing and eager to send up en- 
couraging news. Communication down the 
line also presents certain problems. Concern 
of a principal over what the superintendent 
desires may easily lead to overaction or 
too rigid an interpretation of some sugges- 
tion offered by him. Thus communication 
cannot be fully depended upon even where 
relationships are good. It is also true that 
administrators may tend to hear, accept, 
and give value to that which fits in with 
their plans more than that which strikes 
a discordant note. Thus even though com- 
munication gets through it is more influ- 
ential if in accord with the administrator's 
program than if in opposition to it. 
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3. The administrator may attempt to 
destroy the informal organization. He may 
do this through opposing requests which 
come from it. He may do it through at- 
tempting to learn what is being said and 
done in it and then charging employees 
involved with disloyalty. This tends to in- 
crease the activities of various parts of 
the informal organization and frequently 
leads to bitter controversy among. staff 
members with a resulting extremely low 
morale. The administrator is very unlikely 
to be successful if he approaches informal 
organization in this manner. This approach 
has been made in industry at times and is 
one of the factors which has contributed 
much to industrial strife in recent decades. 


How Use Informal Organization? 


4. The administrator may recognize that 
an informal organization is inevitable, de- 
sirable, and of great potential worth. If 
this is his view, he may take some or all 
of the following steps: 

a) Study the informal organization with 
the purpose of learning how to work with 
the informal organization and how to use 
it. To learn about it does not mean that 
one resigns before it. In many instances it 
may need to be modified and what it stands 
for may need to be altered. These things of 
course cannot be done without a thorough 
knowledge of the organization and of its 
attitudes and purposes. When knowledge 
is gained, planning in regard to the in- 
formal organization can be done. 

b) Recognize that communication and 
involvement are basic to effective adminis- 
tration and* that widespread and excellent 
provision must be made for them. In con- 
siderable part the most effective approach 
to the problem (or opportunity) of the 
informal organization may be an indirect 
approach. It may be a program designed to 
get a very large number of staff members 
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involved in the development of policies and 
practices and their evaluation. Such jp. 
volvement should stimulate and provide op- 
portunity for communication. As a resylt 
of it considerable improvement in com- 
munication can be effected. The success 
along these lines will be related to the 
stage at which involvement is effected (very 
early in regard to policies is essential) ; the 
desire and ability of the administration for 
co-operative planning and evaluation; the 
climate; the avoidance of frustrations on 
the part of those co-operating as a result 
of actions which they cannot understand 
in view of what has been said and done. 

c) Provide procedures for determining 
the views of the teachers in an impersonal 
manner so that they can be more validly 
determined. Probably the best way of get- 
ting this understanding is through the em- 
ployment of the polling (planned _inter- 
viewing) technique. This may be done by 
an outside professional organization. It can 
also be done by regular employees of the 
system provided a competent leader or 
consultant is available; that the questions 
are satisfactorily prepared and that the in- 
terviewers are carefully trained. It should 
be recognized that for a system to carry 
on such studies itself may be difficult at 
first since it would be a new experience and 
might be suspected by some _ teachers. 
Furthermore those who did the interview- 
ing would need to be carefully selected and 
trained for the work. 


Valuable Adjustments Possible 


d) Study the relation of the informal or- 
ganization to the formal and make essen- 
tial adjustments between them. Recently a 
superintendent of schools related that upon 
entering a system he found the formal 


organization among principals to be almost 
nonexistent. On the other hand, the princi- 
pals had set up an organization apart from 





Completing a Heavy Writing Job 
Members of the Moline, Illinois, board of education recently signed 995 bonds in 
a bond-signing marathon which required three hours of total work. The total number 


of signatures was 3,980. 


Left to right, the signers are: Harley Moorhusen, board president; Elmer Freeman, 
board secretary; Earl Beling; Rev. C. George Engdahl. 
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the administration through which most pol- 
icy decisions and discussion of practices 
and procedures was carried on. In this in- 
stance the superintendent made no attempt 
to break down the principals’ informal 
organization but rather he developed with 
their help a formal organization and helped 
them redirect their informal organization 
so that it could make the largest potential 
contribution. Each has its place and part to 
play and the particular role of each may 
have to be determined in each organization 
through mutual agreement. 

e) Encourage the informal organization 
to develop along lines where it can render 
an important service. It could, for example, 
make a large contribution in initiating or 
inducting teachers into a school. It could 
contribute much in the case of the with- 
drawing teacher who tended to be isolated. 
It could develop social activities which 
would make the lives of many teachers 
richer and more satisfying. A school (a so- 
ciety) is fundamentally a human relations 
system and the success of the school is 
highly related to the values and excellences 
of its human relations. In this area the 
informal organization should be stimulated 


to grow and function vigorously. 
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f) Attempt to maintain essential equi- 
librium in the society (school). The morale 
of teachers may be low for any of a wide 
variety of reasons. There is no factor or 
pattern of factors which explains morale 
in general. But it is clear that human beings 
tend to be upset by sudden changes, by 
changes the purpose or intended result of 
which are not understood, by conflict, by 
frustrations, by change in status. It is not 
proposed that change should be shunned 
but rather that the reactions of various 
groups and individuals in relation to a pro- 
posed change be understood. With this 
understanding change can be effected at 
such time, in such manner and in relation 
to other factors so that the security or feel- 
ing of security of the individuals concerned 
will not be seriously disturbed. Most funda- 
mental and permanent change can be 
effected only through genuine understand- 
ing of the human relations involved in the 
situation and through action designed to 
preserve the essential balance of individuals. 


Better Personnel Service 


g) Establish a personnel division in the 
school system with staff functions as its 
responsibility. This division should not ad- 
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minister matters pertaining to personnel 
such as salaries, tenure, promotions, retire- 
ment, transfers. Rather it should exist to 
study the personnel situation (human rela- 
tions, informal organization, frustrations, 
opinions), and to advise teachers, princi- 
pals, and the superintendent regarding de- 
sirable developments. It must not be an 
arm of the superintendent though inevi- 
tably on his staff. The administration must 
recognize the value of granting to this office 
a wide measure of independence in de- 
termining the studies of human relations to 
be undertaken and in permitting it to make 
recommendations. Through such procedures 
a great improvement in the effectiveness of 
those engaged in the educational service 
could be achieved. 

In conclusion it should be noted that it 
is not the intent here that individuals 
should be manipulated in the interest of 
anyone. Rather that there be recognition of 
the essential needs of humans and that 
steps be taken to encourage them in their 
highest potential development. In this man- 
ner the central aim of a democratic society 
and of the institutions of a democratic 
society can best be furthered. 


That Spelling Problem Can Be Licked 


In a previous article the author described 
vocabulary building and certain teaching 
procedures needed for solving the spelling 
problems of modern school programs. The 
procedures for initial learning and word 
maintenance, as well as incidental learning, 
efficient methods of learning, diagnosis of 
disabilities and functional spelling will now 
be considered. 

It was pointed out previously that the 
two teaching procedures of initial learning 
and word maintenance must be properly 
planned if spelling problems are to be 
solved 

In studying his new spelling words for 
the first time the pupil must develop a 
rapid and efficient method of learning which 
will enable him to get these words firmly 
in mind. This rapid and efficient method 
can be developed in a pupil if the teacher 
consciously considers such a method and 
helps each pupil master it. It has been 
found that a rapid visual approach can be 
developed by each pupil so that any word 
can be learned in a few seconds. In order 
to be successful this method must be sys- 
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tematically carried out by the pupil until 
he can write each new word from memory 
several times. 


Steps in Initial Learning 


This rapid visual approach also embodies 
saying the word and writing it as the pupil 
studies it. Thus a pupil looks at the word 
which the teacher has written out clearly 
for him. The word has meaning for the 
child since it came from his own writing. 
While looking at the word, the pupil says it 
and copies it carefully. The pupil then 
looks at the word, says it, and attempts to 
write it rapidly from memory. The pupil 
then checks the word to see if he has writ- 
ten it correctly. If the word was not written 
correctly, he rapidly checks his error. The 
pupil repeats this process until he has writ- 
ten the word at least twice from memory. 
The pupil has now initially learned his 
word. The next word in turn is studied and 
initially learned. 

Incidentally, if a pupil is required to 
write a word too many times from memory 
during this initial learning period, confu- 
sions are set up in his mind which may 
hinder his further free repetition of the 
word. A pupil should not write a word 








more than five times during this period of 
initial learning. 

Some pupils may need to trace a word 
with their finger while looking at and say- 
ing the word. This should be allowed to 
continue as long as the child feels he needs 
to trace. He will later break the habit. 


Reviews and Memory Aids 


After a word has been initially learned it 
must be reviewed at various intervals. The 
intervals between reviews should depend 
upon the length of time each individual 
child remembers the average word. This 
can be determined readily by teacher ob- 
servation. Some children forget initially 
learned words within a day, others may not 
forget their words for ten days or more. 
Half the class on the average forget their 
words within three days. Thus the reviews 
must be carefully planned for individual 
children. 

In order for words to become useful, 
reviews must be so planned as to lengthen 
the memory for new words. A system of 
daily, weekly, and monthly charts will ac- 
complish this. A child enters each new 
word after it is initially learned on his daily 
chart, and then after several daily reviews 
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he moves the word up to the weekly chart 
and then on to the monthly chart. After 
four or five daily reviews a word should 
progress to the weekly chart. After four 
or five weekly reviews, a word should 
progress to the monthly chart where it is 
reviewed once a month for two or three 
months. From the monthly chart the word 
can then be considered as “learned” since 
frequent writing tends to provide the nec- 
essary review from then on. 


Incidental Learning 


Opinions on incidental learning have pro- 
duced very little evidence which is not 
controversial. One of the most successful 
methods of providing incidental learning 
points out that results are greatest when 
an efficient course of study in composition 
is developed. This course of study must be 
planned to provide the opportunities in 
which children will frequently need to write. 
Growth of each child can be assured by 
providing progressively planned writing op- 
portunities from grade to grade until effec- 
tive writing is attained in adult life. Op- 
portunities for incidental learning by 
planning writing activities in many areas of 
the daily school program have been pro- 
moted in many recent courses of study. 
This again demonstrates the value of a reg- 
ular planned course of study in each school 
which also provides for a planned program 
of spelling development. 


Efficiency of Methods 


Efficiency of methods covers a wide area. 
However, one thing is true; if any spelling 
method is to be successful, it must be effi- 
cient. With a crowded school day and 
greater demands each year for new areas 
of experience, methods must provide 
greater learning in a shorter time. This is 
true of all subjects including spelling. 

Agreement has not been reached on the 
most efficient number of words to be 
studied, on the most efficient methods of 
review, on the most opportune time for 
word presentation, and other similar fac- 
tors. However, the teacher must plan these 
into her program and must place these into 
the spelling picture for efficiency’s sake. 
Pronunciation, handwriting, mental ability 
of pupils, marking hard spots, and time 
allotment do contribute to efficiency of 
learning. These must also be considered by 
the teacher and treated to the extent 
possible. 

Perceptual habits of the child and visual 
presentation are significant. Visual percep- 
tion and speed of presentation of words are 
important in learning to spell. Maturity of 
perceptual habits in spelling is character- 
ized by a rapid visual approach resembling 
a simple verification coupled with efficient 
discrimination of difficult points. In most 
spelling programs today there should be 
avoidance of long minute examinations of 
semifamiliar words and an increase in 
speed in teaching children effective spelling 


study habits. Many of these factors were 
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included in the initial learning procedure 
previously discussed. A rapid visual ap- 
proach and a quick verification process can 
be developed in most children. Even slow 
learners can develop much more rapid and 
efficient methods than they commonly 
employ. 


Diagnosis of Disabilities 


Such factors as poor reading, poor writ- 
ing, short memory, low mental ability, poor 
visual perception, low motivation, poor 
physical condition, poor methods, ineffi- 
cient methods and many other factors are 
causes of spelling failure. It is true that 
pupils have been found with many of these 
disabilities who have still succeeded in get- 
ting along in spite of their handicaps. Prob- 
ably a poor speller is one who has any one 
or a combination of these disabilities to 
such a degree as to be severely handicapped 
in spelling achievement. There have been 
developed many excellent aids for diagnos- 
ing and determining spelling difficulties 
and disabilities. By using these aids the 
teacher can study each child. By studying 
each child the teacher can discover what 
special techniques each child needs to more 
successfully develop his spelling ability 


Functional Methods 


Functional methods treat spelling as a 
part of the language arts program. The 
teaching of spelling involves learning the 
words needed in normal communication; 
written experiences are planned in the light 
of pupil writing needs. In addition, an en- 
richment program is recommended for more 
rapid learners to make their writing more 
effective. Functional methods consider 
spelling as a normal part of learning to use 
language. Attention is given to individual 
pupil study and individual language de- 
velopment. Writing becomes a tool for 


/, 


More Than a Boyish Prank 
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normal communication in a functional pro. 
gram. Skill in the use of the writing tool js 
the main goal set for the pupil. 


The Spelling Program 


In summary, what should the spelling 
program include if the spelling problems 
are to be mastered? 

1. The primary source of words should 
be the writing of each pupil. 

2. An initial method of learning new 
words and re-learning misused words should 
be developed for each pupil. This method 
should employ a rapid visual and efficient 
approach to learning. 

3. A method of retaining words in mem- 
ory is necessary. A system of planned re- 
views is necessary for each new word until 
this word becomes a regular part of the 
normal writing vocabulary. 

4. An enrichment program is necessary 
in order to prevent stereotyping the pupil’s 
vocabulary and to write more effectively. 

5. A planned course of study for spelling 
is necessary. This should provide for a 
program of useful writing. The more func- 
tional the writing the more pride each pupil 
takes in becoming a good writer. Such a 
course of study should provide for the de- 
velopment of other items besides mere 
learning of words, such as dictionary usage, 
pronunciation, punctuation, word usage, 
and other items which indicate mastery of 
written communication. 

By including the five areas above in the 
spelling program, the many spelling prob- 
lems now confronting teachers can be 
solved. A spelling program should be con- 
cerned primarily with training pupils to 
write intelligently and to use words effec- 
tively. By doing something about them on 
a school-wide basis the age-old spelling 
problems can be licked 





A serious problem in large cities is the tendency toward vandalism 
resulting in upturning of furniture, etc. 
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The School Administration Building, Phoenix, Arizona, is a one-story structure harmonizing splendidly with the native architecture. 
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The office windows have a two foot overhang to shield them from the sun. 


Phoenix Provides New School 


Administration Quarters Donald E. Tope’ 


Last fall the Phoenix elementary school 
organization moved into a new administration 
building —a building planned specifically for 
the administrative and supervisory services 
offered in this district. 

The former administration building was in 
1 downtown location and had for some years 
become overcrowded due to the expanding 
program of educational services in Phoenix 
The building offered no opportunity for ex- 
pansion, and the problem of parking presented 
a serious obstacle to efficient school admin- 
istration. At the same time, the downtown 
location represented an expensive piece of 
property, the sale of which could offset mate- 
tially the cost of constructing a suitable new 
building. 

Because of the cramped quarters, it was 
extremely difficult to centralize the admin- 
istrative offices and services. Warehousing had 
become such a problem that a new warehouse 
had to be erected on the site of an abandoned 
school building. At the same time, a mainte- 
nance shop building was erected on the same 
location as the new warehouse. 

Added services to the schools during the 
past few years have included a child guidance 
program known as the Child Study Service, 
in extensive library project requiring central 

ataloguing and supervisory service, and an 


Superintendent of Schools, Phoenix, Arizona 





Adjoining the front entrance and opening from the lobby is the file room 
which provides space for the receptionist. 
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A large display case for pupils’ work is placed opposite the main entrance 
to the building between the doors of the assembly room. 


A.I.A., Architect, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES 

The Building. The building is set back 40 ft. and 50 ft 
respectively on a site 300 ft. long on each side. Faces 
north and east. A warehouse and a trucking shed 40 by 
76 ft. are on the site 

Construction. The footings and floor slabs are concrete 
the outer walls are brick; inner walls are nonbearing 
large span roof trusses are carried on outer walls and 
inside pipe columns; roof and ceiling joists are steel 

Outside trim and parapet walls are concrete; roof is 
fully insulated and covered with composition material; ex- 
terior metalwork is aluminum; windows have wood sash. 


Individual offices have 10-ft. ceilings; corridors have 
8-ft. ceilings, with ventilating ducts above 

Offices have plastered walls, acoustic-tile ceilings, asphalt- 
tile floors, hardwood trim and doors. Each office has 
built-in wardrobe for clothing and office materials, and 
a bookcase 

The entrance lobby is plastered, has acoustic-tile ceiling, 
mahogany plywood dados, mahogany doors, seat, and trim 

Toilet rooms for adults and children are finished with 
plastered walls; tile floors, base and wainscoting; steel 
toilet partitions, and heavy-duty chinaware fixtures 

Electrical Equipment. The building is fully wired for 
electric lighting and for operation of office machines and 
motion picture projection machines. Lighting of main 
lobby is indirect cold cathode type 

Heating and Ventilation. The building is completely 
air conditioned. The water coolers, compression tanks and 
compressor, and condensing units are in the basement 
boiler room. Winter heating is by means of a gas-operated 
steam boiler 

Air intakes to air-conditioning area are placed in four 
strategic positions on the roof. 
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audio-visual aids program requiring central 
distribution and close contact with general 
supervision. These added services were very 
inadequately housed in the old administration 
building. 

A new building was planned to provide more 
adequate offices, and it was decided to locate 
on the same site as the warehouse and shop 
maintenance building. This site had proved 
inadequate for school purposes and the build- 
ing had been condemned and demolished. The 
site was not far from the center of the school 
district, was large enough to provide for the 
building, as well as future expansion. In addi- 
tion, it was in an area where parking was 
no problem. 

The new Phoenix School Administration 
Building provides space for the following 
administrative and supervisory positions: 


Superintendent 

Business Manager and Accounting Offices 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
Director of Instruction 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Library 

Health Department 

Child Study Service 

Supervisor of Primary Grades 
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A corner in the accounting department. 
Machine operators are separated by glass 
partitions intended to hold in sound. 


Supervisor of Intermediate and Upper Grades 
Supervisor of Art Education 

Supervisor of Music Education 

Supervisor of Homemaking Education 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts Education 
Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation 


It was agreed that each supervisor and 
administrative officer should have a separate 


Steps in Selecting a 
Superintendent of Schools Harlan L. Hagman* 


PART II 

The first step in the process of selecting 
anew superintendent of schools is the plan- 
ning step during which policy is estab- 
lished, procedure is planned, and responsi- 
bilities are assigned. At the conclusion of 
the planning action by the board of educa- 
tion, the searching for candidates may 
begin with eliminating, interviewing, and 
electing steps to follow in turn. 


Second Step: Searching 


After the board has planned its cam- 
paign, the second of the five steps may be 
taken. The search should involve the posi- 
tive action of the board and not the passive 
waiting for applicants to appear. The best 
rule is that the position seek the man and 
not the man the position. The presentation 
of candidacies in person need not be dis- 
couraged and the board’s thoughtful con- 
sideration is in order, but at this stage the 
necessity is for a broad sweep of the field 
to discover all possibly satisfactory candi- 
dates. The intrusion of personal interviews 
into the early part of the process inter- 
feres with the dispassionate examination of 
the papers of all candidates and their eval- 
uation on a common basis. If interviews are 
refused until all papers have been collected 
and examined, much time will be saved 
which otherwise will be used in talking 


*Professor of Education, Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa 


with candidates who possibly fail to be 
among the best applicants. 

The search may be carried on by the 
board as a whole or by a temporary com- 
mittee set up to invite candidacies and to 
make preliminary examination of papers. 
In either case, a date should be set in ad- 
vance as the date on which acceptance of 
applications will cease. While on occasion, 
a very excellent candidate may appear after 
the collection of papers will have ceased, 
in most cases there is little to be gained by 
prolonging the search after the board has 
in its possession a sufficient number of 
papers of eligible candidates from which to 
make a selection. The number of candida- 
cies desired may be set by the board in 
advance of its search and the receiving of 
applications dicontinued as soon as the 
number set has been reached, or as soon as 
the closing date of the search has arrived. 

In the time allowed, the board or its 
committee should undertake to secure a 
satisfactory number of applications repre- 
senting to the extent desired a cross section 
of regional, state, and institutional groups. 
The local situation and the thinking of the 
board about the qualifications desired in 
candidates will determine the scope of the 
search. If it is felt that candidates should 
present experience in similar schools and 
perhaps in the same state, the extent of the 
search will be affected thereby. On the 
other hand, the board may wish its search 
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office, one in which individual and small group 
conferences could be held. In addition, an 
assembly room was provided for larger con- 
ferences and group meetings. 

The building provides an air-conditioning 
plant constructed in three units for economical 
operation during the summer when some areas 
of the building will not be in use. The archi- 
tect, Harold Ekman, worked with each depart- 
ment in planning as flexible and convenient 
office quarters as possible. 

Not only does Phoenix have, then, a new 
and efficient administration building together 
with warehouse and maintenance shop facil- 
ities, but it was possible to construct this 
new building at a minimum cost. The new 
building contract amounted to $113,000, and 
the sale of the old building brought in $53,500. 
For approximately $60,000, the Phoenix 
School District has gained an efficient, modern 
administration building capable of future ex- 
pansion, which should last a hundred years. 

In addition to the increased efficiency of 
having all administrative and supervisory 
quarters at the same location, the two greatest 
improvements have been adequate parking 
and freedom from noise. 


carried on both nationally as to area and 
broadly as to type of school experience. 
Since the college or university at which an 
individual candidate received his training 
in administration may represent a partic- 
ular philosophy of education, the board 
may be concerned that it interview candi- 
dates whose institutional background sug- 
gests a philosophy compatible with that of 
the local school system. In general, good 
practice indicates that the board seek 
candidates from several leading training 
institutions. 


Avenues of Action 


Letters of application and reference 
papers may be received in large numbers 
without the board’s taking steps to invite 
submission. Desirable positions, when 
vacant, are reported by the grape-vine route 
in short order over a wide area. But reliance 
upon word-of-mouth advertising may not 
bring about the best grouping of candida- 
cies. Several avenues of board action are 
open and should be employed if broad cov- 
erage of the field with a measure of selectiv- 
ity is wanted. The knowledge of board 
members of the work of administrators in 
neighboring school systems is of assistance 
in some cases. Such personal knowledge of 
prospective candidates should be employed 
cautiously so that the board will not end 
its search before considering other possibil- 
ities. Another avenue through which 
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candidates may be reached is the placement 
office whether a commercial agency or a 
college or university service. Letters ad- 
dressed to one or two reliable commercial 
agencies of wide coverage should bring 
many candidacies. Colleges and universi- 
ties training school administrators are 
deeply concerned in the proper placement 
of their graduates and good assistance to 
the board will be offered. Communications 
to placement offices should give a complete 
picture of the position to be filled and of 
the kind of candidate sought. Usually, col- 
lege or university offices will nominate one 
or two candidates each, not more. In that 
way, the institution screens possible candi- 
dates for the board and offers only the best 
available at the time. 

Nominations may be requested of per- 
sons prominent in education. State depart- 
ments of education may have recommenda- 
tions to make. County superintendents of 
schools may know of good school adminis- 
trators in their counties. Neighboring 
superintendents of schools, not themselves 
candidates, may suggest good prospects for 
the vacant position. In some cases, a com- 
mittee of professional persons may be 
asked to make nominations or one prom- 
inent educator be retained as a consultant 
either to advise the board in its search or 
to make the search himself. 

At the conclusion of the search, the 
board should have in its possession com- 
plete papers supporting the candidacies of 
many persons each one meeting the re- 
quirements of the board for candidates. 
Papers demonstrating that the person sub- 
mitting them does not meet the basic re- 
quirements should be returned at once. If 
some screening has been provided by insti- 
tutions before papers are submitted, the 
number of papers in the possession of the 
board at the conclusion of the search step 
may be as little as six or ten. On the other 
hand, if submissions have been made by 
many persons without any preliminary 
screening, the board may have a hundred 
or more sets of credentials to consider. It is 
likely that thoughtful consideration can- 
not be given to a great many candidacies. 
Perhaps, one hundred papers should be 
considered the outside limit of collection 
by any board. Adequate coverage can be 
provided by many fewer than one hundred 
if random applications are discouraged. 

Third Step: Eliminating 

Upon completion of the second step, the 
board should be ready to begin the sifting 
of papers to discover which of the candi- 
dates should be interviewed. Although it 
may appear that the board can arrange to 
interview many or all of the candidates, 
such a procedure is probably undesirable 
since after several interviews details will 
be lost and identities confused. Judgment 
is likely to be less sound than when inter- 
views are confined to the very few candi- 
dates whose papers indicate that they are 
the ones to be most seriously considered 
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for election. Possibly,sat least three candi- 
dates, if there are many applicants, should 
be interviewed by the entire board in 
formal session. It is likely that in no case 
should more than six candidates be invited 
to appear for interview with the entire 
board. 

The selection of candidates for interview- 
ing by the board may be undertaken with 
greatest dispatch by a culling-out process. 
The elimination of persons from further 
consideration is easier than the selection of 
the more desirable candidates. The board as 
a whole or a special committee may work at 
the task of eliminating candidates. No other 
business should be handled at the time. No 
interviews should be permitted to break 
into the deliberation. Each member should 
read a set of credentials for the purpose of 
either returning the papers to the file for 
further study or for passing the set to the 
other board members with a recommenda- 
tion that the candidate be no longer con- 
sidered. Any set discarded by all members 
present may be put aside for return to the 
sender. Papers desired held by any one 
member should be returned to the file for 
further study. The first screening should 
eliminate some papers without debate. Dis- 
cussion during the first screening should be 
limited to expressions of desire to hold cer- 
tain papers or to discard them. Since any 
set should be held at the wish of any one 
member, there is little need for extended 
discussion and much to be gained by not 
debating at this time the merits of 
applicants. 

The second screening should proceed on 
the same basis as the first one but mem- 
bers should be informed concerning the 
number of papers still to be eliminated 
before final consideration. The second 
screening may be unnecessary if the first 
culling out reduced the number of papers 
to that desired held for interviews. Since 
the first screening provided for the reading 
of all the members of only those papers to 
be discarded, the second screening will not 
be just a repetition of readings but will 
give each member opportunity to study ap- 
plications new-to him. Again, any set of 
papers desired held by one member should 
be returned to the file without debate. The 
two screenings will not require much time 
if discussion is strictly limited. 


Rejection of Papers 


A third reading may have to follow if 
the earlier readings have not reduced the 
number of papers to the number of inter- 
views planned. At this time, papers should 
be selected for general discussion accord- 
ing to the weakness of their support among 
the members doing the reading. If only 
one member desires to have a particular 
set of papers retained for further considera- 
tion, that set should be discussed first since 
the candidate represented is probably 


furthest from meeting the requirements of 
the board. Elimination of papers should 
proceed 


after discussion of each case. 
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Unanimity of opinion should come about jn 
most discussions. Rejection should be fina]. 

Professional credentials prepared by 
placement agencies are comparatively 
standard as to contents. In the event that 
papers are submitted by the candidate 
himself, the board should require the fol- 
lowing as a minimum: a recent photograph 
of the applicant (date of the picture may 
be requested); personal data including 
name, permanent and temporary addresses, 
height, weight, age, color, marital status, 
number and ages of children, health of ap- 
plicant including freedom from physical 
impairments; professional training and 
schools attended; degrees received, aca- 
demic honors, courses taken in school ad- 
ministration; an accounting of professional 
experience including position, location, and 
length of tenure, and a report of special 
accomplishments not otherwise noted; con- 
fidential letters of reference from persons 
well acquainted with the applicant in recent 
years and competent to render an opinion 
as to the quality of his work or as to his 
personal attributes. Credentials submitted 
by the applicant himself should be accom- 
panied by an official transcript of academic 
credits. 

All papers considered should be confi- 
dential in nature. Placement offices submit 
papers directly to the board and candidates 
should not then be permitted to see them. 
Letters addressed ““To Whom It May Con- 
cern” and carried by the candidate himself 
are of little worth and should be disre- 
garded. In any case, the board may decide 
to check further upon an applicant by re- 
questing persons in position to evaluate the 
candidate in terms of the position to be 
filled to address confidential statements to 
the board. Letters so secured are of much 
greater value than even confidential gen- 
eral letters of reference. In any event, the 
board should respect the confidential nature 
of professional papers by returning them 
after consideration to the issuing office. 

From three to six sets of credentials 
should be retained by the board and inter- 
views arranged with the candidates. The 
work of the board’s committee, if one has 
been acting, should come to an end. Inter- 
views with the few strongest candidates 
should be held by the board as a whole. It 
may be of course that preliminary inter- 
views and visits will be made by a commit- 
tee of the board before the three to six 
candidates are nominated in the committee 
report. 

(To be concluded) 


+> 


The democratic citizen is deeply com- 
cerned with education in his community 
and in the nation. He wants his children 
and the children of all his countrymen to 
be literate in the vital issues of our 
nation and of the world today so that 
they will be ready and able to cope with 
the complex problems his generation 1s 
passing on to them.— Alice V. Keliher. 
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The Law Enters the Classroom 


Anyone can sue anyone else at any time 
jor virtually any reason whatsoever. This 
is especially true in cases involving the 
schools of America. A study of such cases 
which have been taken into court for 
settlement discloses a variety of reasonings 
which is often truly surprising. Throughout 
the years our courts have been handing 
down decisions involving parents, teachers, 
pupils, and taxpayers, the number of such 
decisions reaching astronomical propor- 
tions. Out of this multitude of legal opin- 
ions there has been sifted a number of 
decisions which have more than the usual 
amount of interest for school people. Fol- 
lowing are some illustrative cases. To the 
school worker of experience they prove the 
frequently made contention that anything 
can happen in the typical American school 
—and frequently does. 


Punishment of Offending Pupils 


The right of a teacher to punish a re- 
calcitrant pupil is generally upheld by the 
courts. However, it happens sometimes that 
a pupil who is being punished or is other- 
wise subjected to treatment by a teacher 
sustains an injury, real or imaginary. In 
such cases, the parents often enter the pic- 
ture. Take for example the case of the 
Pennsylvania boy who in all innocence 
called his teacher’s attention to his sore 
finger. The teacher insisted upon treating 
the finger, heating some water and asking 
the child to immerse his hand in it. The 
boy protested that the water was too hot 
but the teacher, now filled with an undeni- 
able urge to serve in loco doctoris as well 
as in loco parentis, used force to compel 
the child to dunk his hand, even calling 
in another teacher to help her. After con- 
siderable cooking of the digit, the hand 
was removed, covered with blisters. There- 
upon the teacher punctured the blisters and 
covered them with salve. Eventually be- 
coming frightened, she took the boy to a 
hospital, where he remained for a month. 
A permanent injury resulted, for which 
he sued the two teachers. 

The teachers defended their actions on 
the ground that they were acting in loco 
parentis and therefore were not liable for 
any mistakes that they might have made. 
Also, since a child cannot sue his parents 
for such an act, he cannot sue his teachers 
who are acting as his parents, they de- 
clared. The court held, however, that while 
it was true that the teachers acted for 
the parents, they must not use unreason- 
able methods of dealing with children. Par- 
ents might do so but not teachers. There- 


he, ipal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minr 


Dr. L. E. Leipold ’ 


fore damages were awarded to the child.’ 

In New York State a court took a differ- 
ent view on the matter. After several com- 
plaints had come to him from teachers, a 
principal used corporal punishment when 
a boy dropped a book from a balcony on 
a boy sitting below him. Two days later 
the school physician and the boy’s phy- 
sician examined him for evidences of in- 
jury. The former found what he termed 
“a black and blue mark on the boy’s right 
buttock” while the latter located “several 
areas of ecchymosis on both buttocks,” 
though he did not explain that ‘“ecchy- 
mosis” is merely a four-syllable word for 
“bruise.” The court found no cause for 
action and decided in favor of the prin- 
cipal.* 

Sometimes the school wins a round even 
though the offense for which a child was 
punished occurred far from the school it- 
self. A Connecticut teacher punished a boy 
for abusing small girls who were on their 
way home from school. The boy was in his 
own yard at the time and the girls were 
trespassing. The court however found that 
the right of the teacher extended beyond 
the school grounds and that the teacher 
was within her rights in punishing the boy 
for his actions.* 


Teachers vs. Parents 


School people themselves occasionally 
come to blows with each other as well as 
with parents. A very interesting case in- 
volved a teacher who was a conscientious 
objector to war. He stated that he was un- 
willing to aid the United States government 
in any way in its war efforts (1943). He 
refused to take part in any activity or per- 
form any service intended to further the 
war effort. Otherwise, he was regarded as 
a capable teacher. When he was dismissed 
by the board of education, he brought suit 
for reinstatement on the grounds that he 
had not violated a legal statute; the laws 
of the state providing that a teacher may 
be dismissed for immorality, gross insub- 
ordination, willful neglect of duty, drunk- 
enness, or conviction of a crime involving 
moral turpitude. 

The court, however, upheld the dismissal 
on the grounds that patriotism is a virtue 
expected of teachers; that they are in duty 
bound to work to advance the morals of 
the pupils; that patriotism is a virtue ex- 
pected of everyone, and that the instruc- 
tor’s conduct was inimical to the respon- 
sibilities of good citizenship.* 


1Guerriere vs. Tyson et al., 27 North 405 
2People vs. Mummert, 50 N. Y. (2nd) 699. 
102 Conn. 130 


‘State vs. Turner et al., 19 So. (2nd) 832. 
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Parents sometimes find that it is very 
true that their sins are visited upon their 
offspring. In this particular case, the child 
had committed no wrong, had broken no 
school rules, and had studied diligently. 
The father, however, had appeared at the 
school and had used violent and abusive 
language against the teacher, whereupon 
the teacher had promptly suspended the 
child. Said the court, the teacher is within 
her rights in so doing if the parent inter- 
feres with the discipline of the school while 
the child is in attendance. Father, the 
court implied, either must stay away from 
the school or else behave himself while 
there.° 

The dismissal of teachers or administra- 
tors has been the subject of frequent court 
disputes. This happens most often when 
school boards attempt to twist the law in 
such a manner that it will not be broken 
in fact even though it is in spirit. Take the 
case of the school board which wished to 
get rid of a teacher who was generally 
recognized as capable in every way — ex- 
cept that she was married. It was this fact 
that she was married that impelled the 
board to dismiss her. Their opportunity 
came when she became pregnant and re- 
quested a leave of absence. The board 
charged that she was neglecting her school 
duties by being absent, that she was vio- 
lating the school law by staying out of 
school to give birth to her child, that she 
was negligent and incompetent because of 
her pregnancy. Replied the learned court, 
the school laws were not violated by her 
absence, that pregnancy is not evidence of 
negligence, nor does it constitute incom- 
petency provided the teacher is married. 
The board’s attempt thus came to naught 
and the teacher kept her job.° 


When Teachers Lapse 

A case with similar implications was tried 
a few years ago in a Southern court. A 
school principal was asked by his father 
to buy a jug of wine and deliver it to him. 
After purchasing the wine and while driv- 
ing along the highway, his car was involved 
in an accident and the wine spilled over 
his clothing. The school board promptly 
dismissed the unfortunate man for drunk- 
enness, although he testified that he had 
not been drinking and there was no odor 
of alcohol on his breath. At his hearing 
his wife testified that he did not drink, his 
students and fellow teachers testified that 
they had never smelled liquor on his breath, 
and no one could be found who had ever 
seen him take a drink. One witness, how- 


‘Board of Education vs. Purse, 65 Am. St. Rep. 312. 
®28 North 312. 
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ever, thought that he drank because he 
sometimes appeared lighthearted and face- 
tious in his conversation, and two women 
were sure that they smelled liquor on him 
one morning, which the principal said must 
have been the odor of shaving lotion. The 
court reinstated the man, holding that 

some of our most substantial and 
sober citizens are lighthearted and facetious 
in their conversation” and “. . . it is most 
unusual for a man in the prime of life, even 
though he be what might be called a drink- 
ing man, to do any drinking in the early 
morning.” Learned judge!‘ 

Another schoolman did lapse on one oc- 
casion and lost his job thereby, though the 
outcome eventually was a happy one for 
him. This man had served his district well 
and faithfully for more than 20 years. One 
fine autumn day, however, he yielded to 
the call of the great outdoors and should- 
ering his gun, went in search of the elusive 
deer, leaving a note informing his principal 
that he was a sick man and was entering 
a hospital for a checkup. His deceit was 
discovered and the board of education dis- 
missed him from his job. The local court 
was called upon to hear the case when he 
sued for reinstatement and found in his 
favor, declaring that dismissal was too 
severe a penalty to pay for one bit of 
imprudence. The supreme court reaffirmed 
this decision although the vote was close, 
four to three.* 


Politics and Gossiping 


Politics, too, sometimes enters the dis- 
missal picture. A state law provided that 
a teacher may be dismissed for immorality, 
incompetence, intemperance, cruelty, per- 
sistent negligence, mental derangement, and 
willful violation of school laws. A teacher 
who was a Democrat signed a petition for 
a Communist candidate who was a neighbor 
and friend. The teacher was a man of good 
morals and a good instructor. There was 
no evidence that he believed in Commu- 
nism. The Communist Party was recognized 
in his state by law. The board of education 
dismissed the teacher, alleging immorality, 
and the teacher fought the case in court. 
The court reinstated the teacher, however, 
declaring that he had done nothing that 
merited dismissal (although one member 
considered preferring charges of mental de- 
rangement against him because the defend- 
ant was an avowed Democrat).°® 

Inefficiency and negligence, like all 
things, are relative in the eyes of the law. 
Take for example the case of the Ohio 
teacher who left her room to gossip a bit 
with her next door neighbor while her 
pupils were “studying.” One mischievous 
lad became imbued with the spirit of ad- 
venture while she was absent from the 
room and threw a milk bottle at another 
boy. His aim was good, the bottle striking 
the lad and putting out his eye. The teacher 


iLaney vs. Bd. of Pub. Inst., et al., 15 So. (2nd) 748. 

SMidway Sch Dist. et al. vs. Griffeath, 166 P. (2nd) 
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®°Bd. of Sch. Dir Gillies, 23 H. (2nd) 447. 
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was sued for negligence, but the court held 
that since the incident might have hap- 
pened even though she were in the room, 
negligence could not be proved. In fact, 
implied the court, the bottle might even 
have been thrown at her! *° 

Students sometimes win, too. A certain 
state law provides that children are to be 
in school until they are 16 years of age 
at least. A girl of that state, tiring of 
schoolwork, married and set up housekeep- 
ing. The authorities accordingly charged 
her with truancy since she was not in 
school, and she was ordered committed to 
a school for girls. She sued for her freedom. 
The court found in favor of the girl, de- 
claring that although marriage prior to the 
age of 16 was illegal, once performed it 
became legal and binding and freed the 
girl from parental restrictions and control 
and such other noxious requirements as 
school attendance. She was accordingly 
permitted to go home to her husband and 
the truant officer was ordered to stay away 
from her door." 

Even parents sometimes win. A school 
board passed a resolution requiring all 
students to wear caps and gowns in order 
to be graduated from high school. A pupil 
and his parents protested this action, claim- 
ing it to be unreasonable and arbitrary. 
The court in rendering a decision upheld 
the claim of the parents. The board could 
validly prohibit a pupil from attending 
graduation exercises unless he wore a cap 
and gown, but it could not deny him the 
right of graduation nor the granting of a 
diploma if all of the other requirements 
had been met.’? 


Chasing Fires and Attendance 


An interesting case resulted when a boy 
in New York State joined the local volun- 
teer fire department. One day while duti- 
fully attending his classes the fire bell rang 
and the boy requested permission to join 
his company. He was refused. Court action 
was begun by the parents to determine the 
boy’s rights. 

The New York law provides that boys 
must be in school until they are 18 years 
of age. This boy was under that age. The 
court decided that he could not join the 
volunteer fire department because by law 
he was supposed to be in school.*® 

Property contiguous to school grounds 
has come in for disastrous beatings ever 
since the days of the little red schoolhouse. 
In Iowa over a period of many years chil- 
dren playing on certain school grounds 
frequently became a nuisance to neighbor- 
ing property, destroying flower beds, shrub- 
bery, and fences. The board endeavored 
to protect such property by erecting a 
substantial fence to keep the pupils within 
bounds, but the pupils did not allow a mere 
fence to deter them and continued their 
activities. Not to be outdone by the boys, 

“Guyton vs. Rhodes, 65 Ohio App. 163. 


“State vs. Priest, 27 So. (2nd) 173 


12Valentine vs. Indep. Sch. Dist., 191 Towa 1100. 


Op. Atty. Gen., N. Y. 1945, 16 McKinney Sup. 22. 
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the board rose to the occasion and erected 
a fence 16 feet high around the property, 
Here was a real challenge to the boys and 
they met it magnificently, demonstrating 
to everyone concerned what a small deter- 
rent a 16-foot fence can be to true Junior 
Commandos. 

The board was then sued for damages, 
alleging that a nuisance was being main- 
tained. The court ordered judgment against 
the board, asserting that it was the board’s 
duty to stop the depredations, and if a 
16-foot fence didn’t do it, something else 
should. What the court did mot suggest was 
that a 2-foot splinter off the 16-foot fence 
might have proved efficacious."* 


Scholarship Necessary 


A Massachusetts board of education 
found itself in court when the school ad- 
ministrator suspended a boy whose scholar- 
ship record was very poor although he 
was capable of doing fairly good work. Due 
warnings had been given him but he had 
failed to improve, and as a last resort he 
was sent home. His parents brought action 
charging that suspension might be the re- 
sult of misconduct but not of lack of 
learning effort. Said the court: “The power 
to exclude pupils from school is a broad 
one to be exercised as seen fit by the board 
of education. Poor attendance might well 
be a valid reason for suspension, for it 
might impair the efficiency of the school. 
So might the poor scholarship of one or 
two students work to the detriment of the 
entire school, and health factors of one or 
two may be of vital concern to everyone. 
Therefore, the school authorities were 
within their rights when they excluded this 
boy for lack of application.”*® 

One of the most unusual cases that has 
ever come to my attention was cited by 
a student of a Western College a year or 
two ago although at the moment I am un- 
able to provide a proper citation. It appears 
that in a certain community the people 
were astounded to find posted over their 
schoolhouse door a sign which read, “No 
dogs, peddlers or parents allowed in this 
building without permission.” Goaded by 
frequent clashes with parents, the school 
principal had resorted to this means to ex- 
press his views on the whole matter. The 
parents rose in indignation and sued to 
have the offensive sign removed. Said the 
court: “The principal was entirely within 
his rights in posting the sign. Uninvited 
parents are in effect trespassers on school 
property. Schools are state property with 
principals in charge; if they do not invite 
parents to visit the schools, the parents 
have no right to be there.” ; 

The parents thereupon held sober council 
and decided that to remove the sign they 
would first have to remove the principal; in 
fact, legally it was easier to remove the 
principal than it was to get rid of this 
expression of his opinion, There the matter 
rested. 

4Ness vs. Indep. Sch. Dist., 298 N.W. 855. 

Commonwealth vs. Johnson et al., 309 Mass. 476. 
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Students Usually Help in — 


Financing School Band Uniforms 


Who buys the colorful uniforms of the high 
school band which marches down Main Street 
on Armistice Day or parades on the football 
field between the halves? In an effort to find 
the answer to this question, the writer and 
one of his associates sent letters and question- 
naires this past summer to 80 city and special 
tax district school systems in 25 states. 

During the war years the school system in 
which the writer is employed made no attempt 
to purchase uniforms for its eight marching 
bands, but this year it became evident that 
practically all of the organizations would have 
to be outfitted. As preliminary estimates indi- 
cated, the cost of uniforms for each one of 
the bands would run from $1,500 to $6,000, 
depending upon the numbers in the bands and 
the quality and quantity of materials. The 
question, consequently, arose as to who should 
pay the bill for all of these groups 

Seventy-two systems representing 
more than 500 individual bands participated in 
the study and contributed a diversity of 
answers to the question. 


school 


Single Source of Revenue 

Eleven of the 72 school systems indicate 
that their band uniforms were financed from 
one principal source of revenue only. Five 
provided funds in their regular budget from 
tax sources; four secured their money entirely 
from athletic funds; and two each stated 
that the funds for their equipment were se- 
cured by band and orchestra concerts and by 
Band Mothers’ Clubs. 

The other 61 cities from which replies were 
received apparently used a combination of 
sources of revenue to support their bands. 


Most Systems Use Multiple Sources 


The most frequently used method of raising 
money with which to purchase band uniforms 
and other band equipment was by orchestra 
and band concerts. This means not only was 
ranked first in several systems but was listed 
iltogether as a main source of revenue by 
33 different school system officials. In second 
place were school athletic funds, and in a 
number of systems these apparently carried 
at least half of the load. The third most fre- 
quently used source of revenue was the PTA 
which contributed substantially to band sup- 
port in 26 different cities. A variety of enter- 
tainments other than band and orchestra con- 
certs helped to pay for the uniforms in 24 of 
the systems, and other principal sources of 
revenue included donations from merchants 
in 13 cities, partial support from the board of 
education in 11 instances, individual solicita- 
ions and contributions in 11, and student 
ictivity funds in the same number. In five 


*S 


tendent of Schools, Knoxville 17, Tenn 


Tom C. Prince* 


school systems band members were required 
to purchase their own uniforms, and in three 
of these five were permitted to resell them at 
a later date. The sales of magazines, score 
cards, and football programs were listed as 
sources of revenue in three school systems 
and Band Mothers’ Clubs in three others. 
Three school systems also apparently pur- 
chased uniforms for their bands from a com- 
bination of funds secured from the sources 
listed above and then charged band members 
a rental fee, thus keeping a revolving fund 
available for replacements. Other sources 
listed in less than three instances each were 
gifts from service clubs and lodges, fathers’ 
clubs, compensation for band participation in 
civic programs, large individual gifts, student 
organization solicitations, band Tag-Day cam- 
paigns, public subscriptions, and financial 
“adoption” by civic clubs. In two systems 
band sponsors and others “passed the blanket”’ 
between the halves of the football games. 
ROTC uniforms were used exclusively in 
two of the school systems reporting and in 
some of the bands in three other systems. 


Size of City as a Factor 

The participating cities were divided into 
five population groups for the purpose of se- 
curing a clearer analysis of the sources of 
revenue. 

The first of these classifications included 
24 cities with less than 50,000 residents in the 
15 states of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, ddaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, and Tennessee. In these 
cities the largest single sources of revenue 
were athletic fund contributions and band and 
orchestra concerts. Six systems used money 
from the school board budget and eight from 
PTA funds while seven solicited contributions 
from merchants and six were supported in 
part by student activity treasuries. 

The second group consisted of 17 cities with 
populations ranging from 50,000 to 100,000 
located in 15 states — Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, and Nebras- 
ka. In this group the two principal sources of 
revenue, listed in each instance by nine sys- 
tems, were again band and orchestra concerts 
and funds from the athletic associations. 
There was then, however, a wide gap in the 
number of sources with only four cities using 
money from the school board budget (tax 
funds) and three each from individual solici- 
tations, the sale of magazines, and football 
programs. The remaining sources consisted of 
school entertainments and activities of various 


kinds. 
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In the Larger Cities 

Perhaps the most significant change in 
sources of revenue appeared in the returns 
from the 14 cities with populations between 
100,000 and 200,000 in the nine states of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Tennes- 
see. In this group no financial support at all 
was given by the school board or secured from 
tax sources. Eleven of these cities depended 
primarily upon band and orchestra concerts 
and money from their athletic associations 
for the purchase of their uniforms, and six of 
them supplemented these sources with support 
from the PTA while seven of them used funds 
from entertainments of various kinds. 

In-the fourth group there were 11 cities 
with populations between 200,000 and 500,000 
in the nine states of Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Tennessee. As in the 
other groups, the main source of revenue was 
from band and orchestra concerts. Nine cities 
raised most of their money in this way, while 
eight also secured help from their PTA and 
five received partial support from athletic 
association contributions. Apparently no 
school system in this population classification 
received any assistance from its board of edu- 
cation or from tax funds. 

There were only six cities in the group with 
populations in excess of 500,000, and the 
number was probably insufficient for anything 
more than a study of trends. The cities were 
located in California, Illinois, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, and Missouri. In four 
of them the officials seemed to depend pri- 
marily upon band and orchestra concerts for 
their revenue as in the other groups, while 
three each secured partial support from 
PTA’s, athletic fund contributions, and enter- 
tainments. In only one of these systems was 
any money received from the regular school 
budget. 


Who Determines Policies 

Officials of the participating systems were 
asked in each instance who determined band 
uniform purchase policies and the 42 replies 
received to this question would seem to indi- 
cate that the matter is usually left either to 
the band director or the principal of the high 
school concerned. 

Apparently the decision is made by the 
band director in the 16 cities and by the prin- 
cipal of the high school in 15. In four systems 
the superintendent determines the policy. The 
school board assumes responsibility in only 
one city. In seven other school systems the 
faculty, student body officers, Band Mothers’ 
Club, student band representatives, and com- 
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binations of these groups have the final word. 
Equipment policies are decided in one system 
by a representation in which the student vote 
is counted one third, the director’s opinion 
one third, and that of the principal one third 


Geographical Distribution 


A study of the returns seems to indicate 
that there are no significant geographical dif- 
ferences in the problems which school officials 
face in uniforming their bands or in the pro- 
cedures and policies followed in raising the 
necessary funds. 


Comments 
The various school officials replying to the 
writer’s inquiry in many instances made ex- 
planations and suggestions which would per- 
haps be more helpful than answers to the 
specific questions and for this reason some of 
them are quoted: “. . . A fee of $5 a semester 
is charged for uniform rent. New uniforms are 
purchased when enough money is available 
The band has the football card and 
makes around $2,000 a year... . We set aside 
money each year until a fund is built up of 
sufficient size. If a building does not have a 
fund, we lend the money from a general 
activity fund and have it refunded over a 
period of years. . Our board of education 
supplements the funds raised through various 
school activities... . We give the band $200 
from each football game. . With the ex- 
ception of (the) instructor’s pay, instrument 
repairs, and music scores (our bands) are self 
supported. . The newspapers assisted by 
running box space showing contributions. . . 
This past year the Band Mothers’ Club issued 
a cookbook. This . . . was all handwritten and 
included advertisements from the merchants 
The amount of advertisement sold was 
$750 and this paid for the first 1500 copies 
of the book which sold for $1... . £ At the close 
of the school in June the club had sold 2500 
copies and reordered for summer sales. . . . In 
1947 the Band Mothers’ Club paid $4,000 in 
cash for complete uniforms for the band, paid 
for two trips for the band costing $1,400, and 
still had $3,000 left in their treasury. . . . This 
past year the Methers’ Club paid for two trips 
to festivals, $1,200, set aside $500 for uniform 
replacements in the future, bought a complete 
set of six matching snare and bass drums for 
$450, an oboe at $150, two tubas, $950, and 
had $2,500 left in the general fund for the 
coming year. 


score 


“Our last uniforms were purchased by a 
combination (of concerts, athletic funds). Of 
this $2,300 came from athletics. A percentags 
of receipts from any event in which the band 
is a participant is set aside for uniform re 
placements fees are credited to 
this account. Each of the forty high schools in 

has a band. Some of these wear ROTC 
uniforms which are furnished. . . . Individual 
schools finance their uniforms in various ways 
— none receive help from the regular board of 
education budget. Most of the band uniforms 
are financed from raised in 
forms of entertainment. In two 
ROTC band 
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money various 
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History in the Making Comes to School 


The entire student body of the Asbury Park, New Jersey, High School viewed and 

heard the Inaugural Ceremonies of President Harry Truman by means of television 

in the high school auditorium. Dr. Harry S. Hill, superintendent of schools, through 

whose courtesy the photograph is reproduced, declares that television is an impressive 
new means of teaching current history. 





ROTC uniforms do not appeal to the aesthetic 
taste of the principal or faculty; consequently 
most of our high schools have regular band 
uniforms in which the colors of the school 
play a part. . . . The school itself raises the 
money by concerts and entertainments. Then 
the business manager is notified that the 
money is available . . . (and) draws the speci- 
fications and gets the bids. . . . At my school 
surplus athletic funds were used for the entire 
$3,200. At some other high schools PTA’s con- 
tributed and entertainments were given. 
Solicitations are not permitted. We oppose 
the use of public tax funds. . . . High school 
bands receive $50 for participation in football 
and basketball games. The board appropriates 
approximately $15,000 a year over a three- 
year period to equip our bands with the ex- 
pensive equipment that parents and students 
is a rule could not buy and that could be 
used year after year in our band program 
Each school buys its own uniforms for all 
activities . The principal of the building 
controls the student activity fund. The only 
interest taken in this fund by the board of 
education is in the form of an annual audit. 
. Each athletic association makes an annual 
payment of $400 to a band uniform fund. This 
is sufficient to replace band uniforms about 
every seven years. The band director is given 
complete freedom in selecting the uniforms 
The individual band member purchases his 
own trousers. Other parts of the uniform are 


furnished. We have a band boosters organiza- 
tion made up of bands of high school and 
grade school band boys. During the de- 
pression of the 30’s the board dropped all 


band expenses and this organization really was 


a lifesaver. ... In . a civic minded donor 
has offered to furnish money for new band 
uniforms . The athletic fund at the high 


school will probably not be touched, since 


every available dollar is needed there for 
equipment for facilities pertaining directly 
to athletics, intramural and otherwise. 
Several of our community groups (Chamber 
of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, etc.) provided 
as many as a dozen complete uniforms. We 
operate all high school activities on a budget 
into which go all funds collected from all 
activities. ... We have been fortunate enough 
not to have to call on the board of education, 
the P.T.A., or anyone else for any of these 
things.” 
Summary 

If the questions asked and the comments 
made may be accepted as sufficiently inclusive 
and the returns representative of present prac- 
tices and policies, it may perhaps be concluded 
that most of our school systems procure their 
funds for the purchase of band uniforms from 
a combination of sources, the two principal 
ones being band and orchestra concerts and 
athletic funds. The relatively few instances of 
support by boards of education would seem to 
indicate that this is not a generally accepted 
responsibility. And in the typical school 
system policies relating to the purchase of 
uniforms and other band equipment appear 
to be determined in most instances by the 
principal or band director and not by the 
board of education or any of its principal ad- 
ministrative officers 


+ 
As one who has been a teacher, I share 
the American faith in formal education. I 


know that the lifting of educational standards 
is a real answer to many problems. But I have 
ulso had some experience as mayor of Min- 
neapolis, where I learned of the profound 
educational value of the traffic ticket, the fire 
law, the inspections of the health department, 
and yes, the Fair Employment Practices 


ordinance. — Hubert H. Humphrey 
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The Superintendent Must Help Solve — 





Problems of the Newspaper in 
the Small High School j. 1 King: 


Every high school should publish regularly 
a school paper. Whether it be a weekly, bi- 
monthly, or monthly publication will depend 
to a great extent upon problems of produc- 
tion and finance. 

The school paper should be self-supporting. 
It may be mimeographed or printed. This will 
depend upon the budget the administration 
is able to set up and maintain and possibly 
the accessibility to an efficient print shop. A 
large majority of small high school papers are 
mimeographed which, I suspect, results from 
fear of school authorities that the budget of a 
printed paper is likely to be excessive to the 
point of crowding the expense accounts of 
other school activities. Nothing could be 
further from truth, for most printed papers 
pay rich dividends in the better training 
afforded students, in wider reading and ap- 
preciation by students and the whole com- 
munity, in a better professional “look” in 
maintaining a better position to support them- 
selves by virtue of the fact that as an ad- 
vertising medium they rank with other com- 
munity periodicals. 

A school paper has two primary and basic 
aims. First, it is a training ground for students 
in the fields of English, in preblems of jour- 
nalistic production, in photography, business 
management, finance, and circulation selling. 
Secondly, the school newspaper should mirror 
for the community accurately and without 
prejudice, the daily life of the school, its 
courses of study, its activities, news about 
students and teachers, accomplishments and 
shortcomings of its whole program. It should 
serve as a desirable public relations agent. 
This last aim is especially important in the 
many small communities which are without 
local newspapers. 


The Key to Success: the Adviser 


One of the important problems, particularly 
n a small school where it is impossible to 
teach a full schedule of journalism classes, is 
the selection of the school paper’s adviser. 
One need not look in the English department 
only for such a person. In fact a mathematics 
teacher who has a passion for developing 
better writing or an interest in and a keen 
sense of news values, who is interested in 
idolescents as individuals and can work co- 
operatively with them, in turn getting the 
best from each of them, may prove to be the 
best teacher on the staff for this particular 
job. He needs some basic training in journal- 
ism to succeed, but even without it this 


person can use the various aids all about him 
in good books, in the critical help of NSPA 
or Columbia Scholastic Press, to solve the 
most difficult problems. He should have a keen 


"Superintendent of Schools, and Business Adviser of 
the “Avon Lake Spectrum,” Avon Lake, Ohio. 
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A Newsy High School Paper is the Avon Lake Spectrum, set up in five-column 
standard newspaper format, with well balanced page make-up and ample 
human-interest illustrations. 


sense of humor and a flare for seeing good 
stories in ordinary situations. 

Headlines and feature stories present the 
greatest difficulties for beginners or people 
who have had little formal journalistic train- 
ing. 

So, choose the newspaper adviser for the 
person he is, not because he happens to be 
a member of the English staff. 


Staff Rivalry Valuable 


The average small school newspaper staff 
should probably have from 18 to 25 people 
upon it depending upon the local problems 
and needs. The key people should be selected 
by the adviser and include the editor-in-chief, 
the business manager, and the circulation man- 
ager. Subsequently chosen department heads 
should be selected by the adviser, working in 
co-operation with the editor-in-chief. Some- 
times, where rivalry is keen for the top jobs, 
particularly that of the editor-in-chief, it is 
good policy to rotate students every two or 
three issues, depending on the number of pub- 
lications during the year. This keeps every- 
one on his toes. 

Most school paper staffs will also have a 
news editor, a boys sports editor, a girls sports 
editor, a feature editor, an exchange editor, 
an art editor with a suitable number of as- 
sistants, a staff of reporters, and a staff of 
typists. A good high school newspaper should 
maintain a photography division if equipment 
for taking pictures and developing them can 
be had. This division can furnish a tremendous 
amount of valuable training for a staff photog- 
rapher and several assistants. 

Staff meetings must be carefully planned 
and carefully scheduled. They will fall mainly 
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after school hours. A carefully planned issue 
of the paper involves early assignment of 
stories by the adviser, careful checking of 
each story for accuracy, careful survey of the 
news field for complete coverage, and finally 
the writing of headings, proofreading, and 
making up the dummy. The editor-in-chief 
must be the adviser’s right-hand man in all 
of these chores and ultimately he can be 
trusted to do some of the jobs independently. 


Getting Out the Paper 


Meeting deadline dates always presents im- 
portant problems. In most issues of the school 
paper certain last minute stories have to be 
covered, proof has to be read carefully but 
with speed, cuts have to be ready on time. It 
is a real problem of organization and involves 
delegation of responsibilities by the adviser 
to various staff members to see that each job 
is properly and efficiently done. No matter 
how good an adviser is or how fine a staff he 
has, errors in proofing will occasionally creep 
in or a last minute news story miss the dead- 
line. 

School papers must and can, with a care- 
fully planned and supervised advertising staff, 
be self-supporting. An estimate of costs, either 
printing or mimeographing must be obtained 
at the beginning of the year, a budget estab- 
lished, an advertising rate per column inch 
established, and income from subscriptions 
considered in the over-all picture. Circulation 
is important because advertisers want to know 
into how many homes the paper goes, and how 
many people will read it. In a school with an 
enrollment of 175 students, grades 7-12, a 
circulation of 500 to 600 copies per issue is 
desirable and possible. 
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A breakdown of costs for the Avon Lake 
Spectrum, a six-page monthly publication for 
Avon Lake High School shows printing and 
cuts averaging $85 per issue, and collection 
costs, $25 per year. An advertising rate of $4 
per column inch for advertising plus a 75-cent 
subscription price carries the publication with 
a margin of $100 in income over expense for 
the year 


Criticisms Which Help 

Two critical services, the National Schol- 
astic Press Association and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, have offered in- 
valuable criticism of the Avon Lake Spectrum 
and helped its advisers over the years maintain 
a quality newspaper. In addition, members ot 
the staff participate in the annual conventions 
at Columbia University and in various cities 
where NSPA convenes. These meetings fur- 


Training Hotel 
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nish inspiration and excellent new ideas to 
staff members. The finest issue of the school 
year 1947-48 was produced at Avon Lake 
after 25 staff members attended the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association meeting in New 
York. PTA funds and the $100 margin in the 
Spectrum treasury were contributed to reduce 
the cost per student attending these meetings 
Each student paid the balance of his own 
expenses. 

Newspaper problems in a small school look 
larger than they really are, at least after a 
pattern of action and a policy of operation 
have been established. Any school can main- 
tain a printed paper if the work of organizing 
and planning its production and financing is 
carefully thought out and properly supervised 
Nothing less than such a professional job is 
worthy of good school journalism practices 
r desirable public relations. 


and Restaurant 


Personnel 
C. E. Highlen’ and Benjamin J. Novak’ 


Restaurants and hotels employ, according to 
reliable statistics, three million and one million 
persons, respectively. These workers need and 
use many types and levels of skills. Despite 
the size of this labor force, little organized 
opportunity is offered in American cities for 
their training. Several universities are offering 
training for a few highly skilled supervisory 
and managerial positions in hotel operation 
More and more it is being appreciated that the 
industry is suffering because the personnel is 
inadequately trained. Many of the menial oc- 
cupations can be learned quickly on the job 
but a significant proportion of the hotel and 
restaurant workers need a comparatively ex 
tensive and thoroughgoing training which is 
now being given haphazardly or is being neg 
lected altogether. 


The Problem in Atlantic City 


Atlantic City, N. J., is a well-known resort 
city in which restaurants and hotels figure 
prominently in the local economy. There are 
200 restaurants and about 415 hotels, which 
together employ approximately 25 per cent 
of the local labor force. 

In order to permit the secondary schools of 
Atlantic City to supply adequate training, a 
survey was made of hotels and restaurants 
The managers of 24 hotels and 50 restaurants 
were interviewed during the 1947—48 season 
These were asked for information under the 
following main heads: 

1. Kinds of pay-roll jobs and number employed 
in each. 

2. Employment requirements 

3. Areas of training desired for preparation o1 
improvement of employees 


‘Assistant Professor, Trade and Industrial Educatior 
Purdue University 
*Murrell Dobbin Vocational-Technical School, Phila 


delphia, Supervisor of Graduate Research in Vocational 
Education, Colorado A. & M. College, and lecturer in 
vocational education, Temple | ersity. 


+. Pay-roll jobs which should be included in 
a vocational training program 

In the hotels a total of 146 different jobs 
were reported, while the total for the restau 
rants was 53. More than one third of the 
workers were engaged as waiters or waitresses; 
women waitresses were in the majority. Cooks 
bakers, maids, dishwashers, and bus 
ranked next in order. 

Most of the establishments required experi 
ence as a prerequisite for employment. The 
preference was also for mature men and 
women. This probably reflects the New Jersey 
State Law, which sets minimum employment 
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ages at 21 years for waiters and waitresses, 
and 18 for routine workers in establishments 
where alcoholic drinks are served. In Atlantic 
City, most hotels and restaurants do serve 
liquor. Other than legal health standards, 
physical requirements were rather general. 
Long hours of standing and the handling of 
heavy, loaded trays call for stamina, strength, 
and “good feet” for waiters and waitresses. 
Attractive personality factors were emphasized 
as being: important in employees who deal 
primarily with people. High school graduation 
was set as a minimum for most jobs. 

Most of the hotels agreed in recommending 
that the schools should give instruction in food 
preparation, food service, and telephone serv- 
ice for beginners. For experienced workers, 
most of the hotels desired training in super- 
vision and room service. The restaurants 
agreed on the need for training beginners in 
food serving and food preparation, but showed 
less interest in school training for experienced 
workers 

From the survey, it is evident that food 
serving occupations should be of first con- 
sideration in the school training program. 
There seems to be little justification for school 
training of such simple occupations as dish- 
washers, since the amount of preparation re- 
quired is limited. Instruction for chefs, cooks 
and bakers might be offered either by basic 
trade courses on a regular high school basis 
or by apprenticeship with related instruction 
supplied by the school. 

Although the number of office workers in 
hotels and restaurants is relatively small, it is 
practical for the school to include this type 
of training, since the main operations are 
common to many other kinds of business. 


The Program Proposed 


hotel ind 


Atlantic 


The following program in the 
restaurant field is outlined for the 
City public schools 

In-School Program: high school trade 
courses for cook, baker, sandwich man, pantry 


worker: high school commercial courses for 
cashier, stenographer, clerk, telephone op- 
erator 





-” 


The School Cafeteria can be used to teach standard restaurant practice to 


vocational classes. 
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Success Attends — 





SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Different Kind of 
High School PTA Louis M. Klein’ 


In the Harrison Union Free School District 
the parent-teacher associations connected with 
the elementary schools have been successful 
organizations. However, the high school parent- 
teacher association, organized on two occa- 
sions, petered out after a few years of ex- 
istence and automatically dissolved. One of the 
major factors in the lack of interest among 
the parents of the high school pupils was the 
feeling that their children did not relish the 
parents coming to the school. 

Some three years ago, a group of patrons 
concerned for the progress of their children 
and of the school, requested the high school 
principal and the superintendent to call a 
meeting for the formation of a high school 
parent-teacher association. At this meeting it 
was felt that the children of high school age 
are sufficiently mature to be present and even 
to be heard, in the discussion of school prob- 
lems relating to their welfare. It was agreed 
that the intelligent co-operation of parents, 
teachers, and children would provide a demo- 
cratic point of view in the solution of common 
problems. An organization was consequently 
formed, using this triangular approach. 


Students Also Members 


The whole idea was a radical departure from 
the previous thinking of most parents and 
teachers and it took a very thorough airing 
of the proposal to develop unanimous agree- 
ment. The name chosen for the organization, 
the Harrison High School Community Associa- 
tion, was further intended to express the in- 
clusive character of the membership and the 
broad purpose of the program of work. 

It was decided that all students, parents of 
students, and teachers of the Harrison High 
School would automatically become associate 
members of the organization. It was further 
decided that all members of the General Stu- 
dent Organization of the high school would 
automatically become active members of the 
Community Association without payment of 
dues 

In the final organization plan, it was agreed 
that the executive committee of the Com- 
munity Association include five adult officers 
—a president, vice-president, recording sec- 
retary, corresponding secretary, and treasurer 
— five students elected by the General Organ- 
ization, the chairman of the seven standing 
committees, and the high school principal or 
his representative. Regular meetings of the 
executive committee are held monthly, Sep- 
tember through May. Vacancies on the execu- 
tive committee are filled by the committee 
itself, except that student replacements are 
made by the student organization. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Harrison, N. Y. 


Four Objectives Promoted 


The main objectives of the Community As- 
sociation are: 

1. To promote the highest standards of 
home, school, and community life. 

2. To promote the welfare of students, par- 
ents, and teachers in the home, the school, and 
the community. 

3. To provide opportunity for intelligent co- 
operation in problems of common concern. 

4. To develop such united efforts on the 
part of all agencies concerned with the educa- 
tive process as will secure maximum individual 
and community benefits. 

Article III of the constitution of the organ- 
ization limits the policies of the Association: 

a) The work of the organization, in carrying 
out its objectives, shall be educational in nature 
and shall be developed through conferences, com- 
mittees, and projects. 

b) The organization shall be noncommercial, 
nonsectarian, and nonpartisan. 

c) The organization shall not seek to direct the 
administrative activities of the school or to con- 
trol its policies. 


Three Years of Work 


This is the third year of the Community 
Association’s activity. Making the student 
body an active part of the working organiza- 
tion has been conducive of good for the stu- 
dents, the teachers, and the parents. Executive 
committee meetings and the general meetings 
of the Association have given all members of 
this triangular organization a real appreciation 
of each group, and have resulted in better un- 
derstanding, and therefore, much better 
teacher-pupil-parent relationships. 

In addition to the discussion of general 





MY FRIEND, THE BOARD 
MEMBER 


It was a pleasure to talk to him. He 
listened with an active mind because he 
wanted to know what you thought and 
how you felt. He did not anticipate you 
or interrupt even though his wide ex- 
perience with people and affairs put him 
often far in advance of your limited 
thinking. He never made use of a turn 
in the conversation to hold an unwise 
statement against you, and he never led 
you on to say something you might regret. 
He respected your opinion even though 
you differed with him. His own ideas were 
not crystallized until all the facts were 
in, and he never acted until he was sure 
of them. — Source Unknown. 
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school problems, three types of specific proj- 
ects have been undertaken by the High School 
Community Association: 

1. The Association has co-operated with 
the Harrison Teachers’ Association in the 
sponsorship of a community concert and 
forum series primarily as a cultural effort, 
and secondarily as a means of providing schol- 
arships and outright scholarship grants to high 
school graduates in order for them to go on 
to higher education. 

The concert-forum series each year has 
brought worth-while music programs and stim- 
ulating panel discussions to the community. 
The proceeds from the concerts and forums 
have enabled five graduates of the high school 
to finance a college education. Three of the 
students who received scholarship aid, have 
completed their undergraduate studies and 
have already repaid the money advanced to 
them. One student is completing his education 
in medicine. One of the recipients of aid re- 
ceived a degree in engineering from one of the 
foremost technical institutions in the country; 
during World War II, he had had a distin- 
guished naval career in scientific research. 
Another graduate who secured aid is a radiol- 
ogist engaged in research in a large medical 
center. Four other recipients of aid are still 
in college, including two who received outright 
scholarships. The aim of the Community As- 
sociation and the Teachers’ Association is to 
have a scholarship fund of such size that no 
deserving graduate need be deprived of a high- 
er education. 

2. A second activity has been the establish- 
ment of achievement awards to stimulate effort 
for improvement among high school students. 
The three types of awards given out annually 
are as follows: (a) a scholarship award to the 
pupil in grades 8 and 9 who has the highest 
scholastic average; (b) a scholarship award 
to the pupil in grades 10, 11, and 12 who has 
the highest scholarship for these years; (c) 
an improvement award given to the senior 
high school boy and to the senior high school 
girl who has shown the most scholastic im- 
provement and growth during his or her school 
career. 

3. The Association has made a committee 
study of the desirability of a youth canteen. 
The committee consisting of students, parents, 
and teachers made a survey of youth canteens 
in several parts of Westchester County. This 
project started last year, is being carried into 
the current school year with the possibility 
that very soon such a canteen will be opened 
by the Community Association. 

Additional projects under study are: (1) A 
high school hockey team, equipped and sup- 
ported by the Community Association. (2) An 
inventory in the community of persons en- 
gaged in various occupations and professions 
to whom high school students can be referred 
by the Guidance Department for additional 
advice and guidance about opportunities in 
these fields. 

In my judgment, this organization has been 
valuable in the community. While its life has 
been short, its record augers well for a long 
record of success 
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The School 4Admintstrators 


ta St. 


“Education and the General Welfare” as 
the theme of the St. Louis regional conference 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, February 27 to March 2, re- 
solved itself into discussions of (1) the 
need for training more teachers, especially 
on the elementary school level, (2) the con- 
servation of human and natural resources, (3) 
federal aid to education, (4) the preservation 
of American democracy and of our traditional 
liberties, (5) the solution of practical prob- 
lems of administration through the revision of 
the high school curriculum, better schoolhouse 
planning and construction, improvement in 
school district organization. The Conference 
brought together nearly 6000 superintendents 
and other school executives and a surprisingly 
fine turnout of school board members. By far, 
the significant and well-attended meetings were 
the discussion groups devoted to school building 
construction, school board and superintendents’ 
relations, and school taxation. The convention 
lacked the drive and excitement which has 
attended the adoption of resolutions, the elec- 
tions of officers, and other business of the 
nationwide gatherings. 


Teachers Needed 


The American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education, which met immediately 
before the AASA gathering considered a survey 
report by Dr. Walter F. Hager, of Wilson 
Teachers’ College, Washington, D. C., which 
indicates that 100,000 new teachers will be 
needed annually during the next decade. Said 
Dr. Hager: “The biggest job our organization 
can undertake, is to get more teachers into 
the elementary and secondary schools. Our 
classes are too large, and we are not offering 
to either the teachers or the children the kind 
of atmosphere that will make for proper in- 
struction.” 

The AASA in several of its discussion groups 
emphasized the need of solving the problem of 
teacher shortage. President Goslin urged the 
need of higher salaries and of better recogni- 
tion of the teachers’ social and professional 
status. The resolutions adopted by the resolu- 
tions committee in January are silent on the 
problem. 


The General Sessions 


Teachers are laying a solid groundwork for 
American democracy according to Mrs. Mabel 
Studebaker, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, who made the opening ad- 
dress at the Monday meeting. The basic idea 
of equality in the American constitution and 
in the American way of life, argued President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University, has 
not changed in the hundred years since De 
Tocquille described it in his famous treatise. 
This idea has survived the theories of Marx 
and Engels and has been unaffected by the 
modern scientists who would modify it by 
their inquiries into biologic influences of hered- 
ity. “We live in a democracy, and we like it,” 
Dr. Conant concluded, “and our educators are 
committed to make it work.” 


Louis 


A rousing appeal for the conservation of 
our magnificent resources which we have all 
but thrown away in the past hundred years 
was the contribution of President Willard D. 
Goslin to the convention program. His fellow 
speaker on the program, Dr. Allison Davis, of 
the University of Chicago, rather shocked his 
audience in reporting the results of a study of 
intelligence tests applied to children in social- 
economically underprivileged neighborhoods 
which indicate that the children of the poor 
are in every way as bright and ready for edu- 
cation as are the children of middle class and 
well-to-do parents. The schools of America 
must learn how to discover, recruit, and train 
more of the brains of the lower-income groups 

The tests used in the present schools are 
all slanted to favor the socially favored child. 
It is the job of the school to find the able 
child during his first years in school, to pro- 
vide reading and other instruction of signifi- 
cance, and to give all children a chance for 
the benefit of the nation 


School Boards and Superintendents 


A rousing meeting which developed a dis- 
cussion of the relations between school board 
members and superintendents of schools gave 
Robert M. Cole, secretary of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards, Springfield, Ill., an 
opportunity to lay down principles of school 
board action which should result in satisfactory 
idministrative conditions in any community 
Mr. Cole suggested (1) that the board of edu- 





cation establish its plans of administration 
within the law under which it operates and 
that it promote these policies in a form that 
all connected with the schools be aware of 
them; (2) that the board establish policies of 
good leadership and conduct its business on 
a sound basis of good human relationships; 
(3) that the board select a superintendent of 
schools to administer the school system and 
invest him with the necessary authority to 
do the job; (4) that the superintendent be 
required to recommend all improvements in 
the administration of the schools; (5) that 
the board employ its personnel only upon 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools; (6) that all directions to school em- 
ployees be issued through the superintendent; 
(7) that the superintendent be required to 
keep the board informed concerning all school 
affairs by means of frequent reports; (8) 
that the board order changes in its plans and 
in all educational matters only after consulta- 
tion with the superintendent of schools; (9) 
that the board advise with the superintendent 
in matters on which there may be disagree- 
ment; (10) that the superintendent be kept 
informed on all board policies which he is to 
carry into effect; (11) that the superintendent 
be required to attend meetings of the board; 
(12) that the board reserve for itself all final 
and legal authority for all school policies and 
procedures. Mr. Cole urged that the ultimate 
test of all good administration is the entire 
benefit of the boys and girls of the community. 

Supt. Alex Jardine, of Moline, Ill., outlined 
the organization of local school systems and 
the policies of boards of education which will 
result in satisfactory administrative plans and 
procedures. He urged particularly that ad- 
ministration of democratic education require 
that the superintendent be chief executive, 
with definite democratic policies carried on 
i thoroughly professional basis. He urged that 

(Concluded on page 86) 





A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Three school committee members of New Salem, 
Mass., have given a combined service of more 
than 100 years of direction of the local school 
system. Left to right they are: J. Allen Bixby, 
who has served 14 years; Mrs. Flora Crowl, who 
has 43 years of service; and William Bullard, 
who is retiring after serving 43 years in two 





periods — from 1899 to 1906, and 1912 to 1949. 
The photograph was taken at a dinner given by 
members of the community as an expression 0! 
appreciation for the services rendered by Mr. 
Bullard. Prominent citizens in the community, 45 
well as a former superintendent, Wm. J. Nicker- 
son, and Supt. Edwin A. Cox made addresses. 
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It’s Important to — 


Base Your Public Relations 
on Human Relations 


School people everywhere and in all de- 
partments are manifesting increasing con- 
sciousness of the need for improving school 
public relations. Appointment of directors of 
public relations to many metropolitan school 
staffs; organization of staff committees in 
others; occasional use of experts on a consul- 
tive basis: development of a national society; 
courses and theses in public relations in de- 
partments of education; development of cam- 
paign techniques to sell school personnel, prac- 
tices, curricula, budgets, programs to the 
public — all these are definitely symptomatic 
of a major trend away from the public-be- 
damned-we-sit-in-the-ivory-tower attitude that 
apparently prevailed in some systems many 
years ago in the we-care-what-you-think and 
we-are-in-this together attitude today. 

In thinking about school public relations 
let’s start with the assumption that we do our 
school jobs well, whether as janitors, clerks 
principals, teachers, board members, main- 
tenance workers. Let’s assume that we give the 
little extra above minimum so that no one, 
for example, is able to say with truth that we 
teachers beat the children out of the building 
at 3:30, or that we board members miss most 
of the meetings without excuse. For expert 
services efficiently rendered there is no substi- 
tute. These are the goods we sell. The rest is 
salesmanship. No amount of charm, charity, 
pressure, urbanity should and can long suc- 
ceed in foisting shoddy upon the public. Unless 
our job is good, illustrated reports, indoctri- 
nation meetings, newspaper or radio campaigns, 
speakers’ bureaus, or what have you, have 
little persistent value. But when we have 
agreed on this let’s move ahead. Whether we 
would have it so or not, school staffs inescap- 
ably are more than professionals providing im- 
personal services; they are people living 
together as people in the widest variety of 
personal — that is human — relationships. One 
does not have to sit in a school office long to 
sense the profound personal interpenetration 
of school and community. 

“It wasn’t what she said, it was how she 
said it,” is a statement symptomatic of the in- 
trusion of the personal into the professional 
At this point, I should hasten to add that if all 
persons dealing directly with the public did as 
well with their human relations as school people 
do, the world of social living would be a more 
pleasant place. The few negative instances 
that I cite are occasional and exceptional 
rather than typical. 

On the affirmative side, the omnipresence of 


th 


the personal means that we school people have 


"Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis 


William M. Lamers, Ph.D. 


another rich opportunity for making friends. 
On the negative, it means that we had better 
be careful lest when we givers prove unkind, 
our rich professional gifts wax poor. 

The following suggestions are made and 
briefly discussed in the hope that they will 
assist school people in improving their human 
relations. They are intended to be suggestive 
rather than final. They are as simple as the 
human relations they cover; as the Ten Com- 
mandments. The conduct patterns they suggest 
will assist in most cases, but not in all, be- 
cause an occasional person needs a psychiatrist 
rather than the obvious application of the 
golden rule. I write them with no conscious- 
ness of superior virtue of my own. Rather they 
are rules of thumb against which I check my 
own occasionally inadequate performance 

1. Keep Detached. Like the philosopher, 
the emotionally mature person sees life stead- 
ily and wholly. He is able to put himself in 
the other fellow’s shoes; is sensitive to chang 
ing social situations; takes views of social 
relations broader, deeper, more level, longer 
than present circumstances; controls his emo- 
tional reactions so that they serve his rational 
purposes; acts wisely by force of long habit 

An associate whose level viewpoint I respect 
and whose success in human relations I envy, 
tells how when he was a high school senior he 
made a date for a Saturday afternoon iceboat 
outing with his principal. Just before dismissal 
on Friday afternoon he was expelled by the 
principal for insubordination. He takes up the 
story: “I didn’t know whether he’d appear 
the next day, but he did. We sailed around all 
afternoon and never mentioned the unfinished 
business. On Monday I appeared at school 
with my father and got verbally skinned. 

“T learned then that it was highly useful for 
an administrator to think of himself as hav- 
ing two selves, personal and private; and to 
keep these far apart. Now, when someone gets 
unpleasant to me I try to settle in my mind 
which self he is dealing with. Usually I find 
that it’s not the man who lives in my house 
but the man who sits in my office. If someone 
else were in my chair, he’d take the beating 
rather than I. I argue, then, that if the. ordeal 
comes to me only by accident of position, it is 
not personal. Nor should my involvement be.’ 

Keep smiling. Be philosophical. A colleague 
of mine observed sagely, “God makes parents 
unreasonable about their children so that they 
will fight for them.” On top of that persons 
engaged in public dealing with the unassorted 
public are being paid a portion of their wages 
for taking it on the chin. I heard a switch 
board operator ask one of my friends how he 
kept his cool cheerfulness after three succes 
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sive very long and loud complaints in matters 
with which he had no more to do than with 
the revolutions of the moon. “Thank goodness 
for them,” he said. “If it weren’t for messes 
they might not need me. Then I’d lose my job 
and be forced to do worse work, or watch my 
wife and children starve.” Not that most of it 
isn’t really very pleasant. 

2. Act Like aSocial Grownup. Act poised, 
friendly, impartial—even if you don’t feel 
that way. There is enough truth in the theory 
that we are sorry because we weep, rather 
than weep because we are sorry, to justify us 
in acting the part. Our calmer thinking tells 
us we should play. 

Nor should anyone of us conclude categor- 
ically he is always right in his dealing with 
others. Obvious though it may seem, we should 
remind ourselves constantly that mental and 
physical maturity even middle age and a 
Ph.D.—are no certain indications that a 
person may not still belong in a social baby 
buggy. If we seem plagued by bickering, mis- 
understanding, before we blame others we 
should examine ourselves. 

One of the most brilliant men I have ever 
heard of fought with everybody in sight. No 
one denied his genius, or his good intentions. 
But he was intolerant, harsh, quick to judge, 
and frequently quicker to speak. He could not 
save a witticism to spare a friend. Finally his 
employers felt that his poor human relations 
far outweighed his other considerable contribu- 
tions and fired him. He was socially a pre- 
adolescent — and apparently didn’t know it. 

He had less insight into his inner workings 
than the precocious infant who when asked 
how old he was said, ‘My chronological age 
is six; my mental age ten; my moral age 
thirteen; and my social age two.” 

3. Give Customers a Chance to be Rea- 
sonable. Most people like to think of them- 
selves as reasonable, prefer to be reasonable 
rather than unreasonable, and actually are rea- 
sonable most of the time. But they need a 
chance to cool off when they are upset, and 
their frequent lack of information and under- 
standing makes explanation a must. Let’s take 
the case of Miss Green,’ an elementary 
principal 

Girls Scouts meet in her school basement. 
They want to serve wiener sandwiches at a 
party. A scout mother volunteers to bring in a 
double burner gas plate, a box to set it on, 
ind a washtub for the wieners. Miss Green 
says “No” with fine finality and no explana- 
tion 


We might just as easily have called her Brown or Black 
Gre She to be identified with no one anyone of us 
know These negat illustrations are composites 
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makeshift 
have been hazardous; of course 
might have spilled or tipped, little girls might 
have burned. But Miss 
having good reasons for her failed to 
give them, and seemed curt and arbitrary. The 
rebuffed mother repaid in like vein. She started 
Miss Green 
transferred or removed. None of it made sense 

4. Think, Speak, and Act Charitably. 


Let’s stand as I did in a public office — not a 


would 


COOKINgE 


the washtub 


Of course, the 


been cruelly Green 


inswer 


to circulate a petition to have 


school — and listen to a public employee talk 


to a mild-mannered complainant almost before 
kind 


you care about 


the complaint is out I know 


You're just another kicker. Al 


your 


is stirring up trouble 
That was the perfect prea nble to an ap- 
parently unnecessary and definitely unprofit 
able mouth fight 
One method of 
the highest possible interpretation on motives 
and to make the highest possible 
I don’t know 


this one: Annie was a very special problem 


being charitable is to put 


ippe ils 





whether to laugh or cry at 
in a special school. She seemed to have an in 
spired mission to dismantle the building brick 
by brick and dismember the faculty limb by 
limb. Many letters had gone to Annie’s wid 
owed mother without avail. And then one day 
Annie marvelously reformed 
No one could explain the 
Annie’s mother appeared at a school function 
She took the principal's hand, and with tears 
in her eyes said, “It made a lot of difference 


change until 


when you wrote that nice letter to tell me 
that you and the teachers think that Annie 
is incorrigible. We like you, too 

5. Be Polite. Say “please” and “thank 


you” easily and sincerely. Rise to a lady, ex 
keep ap- 


pointments promptly, notify people of changed 


cuse yourself when you interrupt 


plans. Listen politely 


Occasional wailers in letters-from-the-readers 


columns to the contrary, as a nation we are 


growing in politeness. I have it on excellent 


cumulative authority that no more than 


} 


years ago in a certain local public office, the 


gentlemen who met the clients wore hats at 


work, spoke a foreign language among them 
selves, blew cigar smoke in ladies’ faces, and 


spat with gusto in the direction of large, prom 
inently placed cuspidors. No one in a metro 
politan area would tolerate such treatment by 
public 
public demand 

skills must anticipate demand 


servants today. Fortunately. But as 


sensitivities more, our social 
Here we are in the area of tremendous 
trifles. It a trifle but 
foregoing paragraph, | 
letter 


seems like as I write the 
desk a 
from one who should know better, ad 
dressed to me under the heading John N 


Lammers 


have on my 


assisting superintendent of schools 
Now John is a good name, but not mine. N 

a good letter, but my middle 
Nicholas or Nero but Mathias 
grandfathers vagrant orthography I spell my 
And I 


S( hools 


name 1s not 


Due to my 


family name with one and not two m’s 


am not “assisting ident of 


superinte! 
I am not hurt or angry at the trivial blunder 
I am slightly unflattered. I recognize the busi 
ness as trivial to the 


point ot peing micro 
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scopic. Yet, out of such trivialities are created 
some portion of human and public relations 

6. Mind Your Tongue. A central office gets 
many personal and telephone calls from cases 


Some have a basis in 
fact and must be settled on 


level \ few ire 


originating in schools 


i higher adminis 


trative much ado about 


nothing or deal with matters that should re 


main in the schools themselves. Of this last 


group another very few are the result of too 


much or too loud talking by school people 
No one who deals with the unselected public 
can question the occasional almost irresistible 
a while the loud or curt 


inswer serves the same purpose as pouring a 


provocation. Once in 
bucket of ice water over an hysterical person 
But habitual loud talking is a luxury no one 
can afford and to my observation is not to be 
found among school people. Imagine the gentle 
feelings of a mother toward a school system 
when its representative tells her, ‘Your son is 
in habitual and incorrigible liar. I wondered 
the bad trait. I know now. He 


nherited it from you 


where he got 
\ superintendent from 
inother town told me this one 

7. Let the Other Fellow Talk. — This is 
pure Dale Carnegie. I got a telephone call the 
She had 
a principal about her 
interrupted me 


other day from an hysterical mother 
attempted to talk to 
son. “But he he interrupted 

He wouldn't 
I didn’t much blame him in my 
own mind but I let her talk anyway. She was 

wanted to do all the talking 
would have made some effort to 


me,’ she screamed and wept 


let me talk 


unreasonable 
Normally ] 
stem the verbal flood myself 


vert the 


at least to con- 
a dialogue. But her 
I let her talk herself 
out. At the end of a one-sided conversation she 


monologue into 
comment gave me a clue 
was calm, reasonable, and apparently satisfied 
It was ipparent that she needed speec h as an 
emotional outlet more than as a means of 
communication 

8. Watch Your Telephone Manners. Av 
city made this 


issociate of mine in a nearby 


experiment. He telephoned a middle sized ele 
mentary The clerk-secretary 


In order to speak to 


school inswered 


the principal he was 


; 


forced to give a name he gave a fictitious 


one —to state his business, and to wait an 
mpressive length of time. Finally the principal 
inswered curtly. Then the same associate im- 
mediately called the executive vice-president 
of a hundred million dollar industry. The oper 
without the 
connected him with the 


“Good 


itor answered and catechetical 


process and the wait 
executive who began with a friendly 
morning, So ind-so speaking 

Now we grant that indispensable is it is. the 
major nuisance if the 


telephone can pecome 


privilege of direct entry is abused. Telephone 


should not have the right to 


conversations 


nterrupt more urgent business, where a pet 


sonal interview vould not be iccorded that 
right. But when anyone, other than the party 
sought isks the business of the party ¢ illing 
the procedure can be justified only on the 
grounds that some business must not reach the 
party sought, or can better be handled else 
where in the organization. If the end is friendly 
efficiency, well and good. If it is the aggrand 
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zement of the sense of importance of the ad- 
ministrator, not well and good. The question, 
‘Who is calling?” implies that there are cer- 
tain persons who have entry to Mr. Important 

ind others who have not. We are all willing 
that the President of the United 
States could not do his work unless his time 


tO grant 


were safeguarded by secretaries in layers. For 
the principal of an average sized school to be 
harder to reach on the telephone than the 
Governor of Wisconsin is silly, and bad public 
relations 

-this business of 
having a secretary put through a call, tell Mr. 
Jones that Mr. Smith is calling, and then have 
Mr. Jones sit in suspenseful silence until Mr. 
Smith gets ready to talk, is indefensibly bad 
manners 
want to 


Another kindred matter 


If we 
importance and our 
had better do so by service rather 
the use of 


I speak now to schoolmasters 
build up our 
iobs we 
devices that even in the 
rougher world of trade are increasingly con- 


than DY 


sidered in poor taste 
what do 
you say and how? I know one woman execu- 


When you answer the telephone 
tive who responds with an icy, “yes” followed 
by silence 

9. Control Your Pen. A year ago a large 
department store hired a teacher of English 
who was also a successful writer, and who had 
held a key international public 


for the 


relations job 
to go through its cor- 
respondence and comment on its human rela- 


armed services 
tions adequacy. They unlocked everything for 
her, including the president's files. They asked 
her, “Tell us how we can improve our letter 
writing so that we can better sell ourselves to 
our clients She found much ground for 
mprovement 
People who are 


tempted to pour out un- 


pleasantness on paper should remember Bis 


marck’s injunction, “Never write a letter 

ind never destroy one Identical words 
spoken and written do not necessarily have 
identical effects. Paper does not smile. And it 


iy be the object of long study 
10. Observe the Niceties. Let’s take it for 
granted that we are polite But do we go 


beyond that? Do we write sympathy notes to 


families of our customers I use the word 


idvisedly ! in time of loss 


occasional con- 
gratulatory notes to those who have ha 1 ror d 
fortune? I know of a university president who 
has issigned perusal of the death notices as 
secretary Any 
name therein nearly or distantly connected in 


with the school 


the first morning job tor a 


inv Way alumnus, student, 


contributor, well-wisher. friend, near reiation 


of such — brings an individually phrased, in- 


dividually typed letter to someone. Even a 
form card would have some positive public 
know 


recipients have said to me that the good will 


relations value. I from what dozens ot 


mpact of the personal notes is enormous 
Lincoln used to call this sort Oot activity 
building fences 


In the concluding installment of this very 


practical paper, Dr. Lamers will recommend 


eight additional principles for bettering school 


public relations. — Editor. 
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A Plan Which Works — 





Philadelphia Teachers Select the 
Textbooks They Use ciayton £. Buell, Ph.D.” 


It is a policy of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia to enable teachers and principals in the 
schools to shape instruction continuously to 
the particular needs, interests, and capabilities 
of the pupils assigned to them. No other 
scheme would be consistent with the objective 
of promoting free and intelligent teaching in 
every classroom throughout the city. 

Because a class in one part of the city is 
different from a class in another part, and 
vecause teachers are different and vary in in- 
structional techniques, much latitude is given 

methods and materials of instruction. There 
s no one best book in any field that will serve 
the needs of pupils (and teachers) throughout 
Therefore, many books must be ap- 
proved for use in the Philadelphia public 
schools so that each school may select and use 
those which meet its needs and serve its pur- 


tne city 


poses best 

Philadelphia teachers not only may use any 
one of a number of approved books but they 
ilso evaluate books and select those to be 
placed on the approved list. 

The administration of the book listing pro- 
gram is centered in the Curriculum Office. 
Book listing committees are interlocked with 
curriculum planning committees to promote 
wreement between them. Thus, if a new 
course of study is being formulated by the 
curriculum committee, the textbooks that are 
selected will agree with the new 


Irrenth 
( ITSe€ 

Each vear the book list is brought up to 
date by the addition of new books in every 
held and the dropping ot books no longer use- 
ful or desirable. Committees form an opinion 
he general value of each new book sub- 
mitted for listing and an estimate of where 
or how each book may be used effectively. 
Book listing committees give this information 
to the Curriculum Office which, in turn, passes 

ilong to all schools concerned. This is done 
prior to the date when the schools must com- 


; 


plete their book requisitions. 


Publishers Invited to Submit Books 


Each year an invitation is sent to all pub- 
shers interested, asking them to submit for 
evaluation books in any area and any maga- 
globes, or charts they care to 
otter. This invitation is mailed to over 350 
[ usually about the third week in 
In it each publisher is asked to sub- 

copies of any book that he would like 

iluated for listing; only one copy of 

d other expensive reference material 

need be sent. He must send, also, several 
pies of etter giving the author, title, copy- 


rignt ' na 


price of each book 


\ t Cur ilum Office, Philadelphia 


These books may be submitted until the 
second Monday in January; those bearing a 
copyright date of the new year may be sub- 
mitted any time prior to the first of February. 


Book Listing Committees Formed 

Book listing committees are formed in each 
of the major divisions in the elementary 
school (grades 1 to 6, and kindergarten and 
nursery school), the junior high school (grades 

to 9), and the senior high and vocational- 
technical schools (grades 10 to 12). Commit- 
tees are composed of from five to eight teach- 
ers, principals, and/or supervisors chosen be- 
cause of ability in the area. Each year new 
members are appointed to take the place of 
those who have been on the committee for a 
few years 

Thirty-three committees operate in the fol- 
lowing areas: 


Elementary Textbook Listing Committees 
Fine and Industrial Arts 

Language Arts — Reading 
Language Arts English 


Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


Social Studies Geography 


Instruction Social Studies History 
Language Arts and Civics 
Kindergarten Social Studies Science 


Mathematics 
Music 


Reference and Magazines 


Junior High School Textbook Listing 
Committee 


Commerce Language 
English Mathematics 
Fine and Industrial Arts Musi 


Guidance 
Home-Economics 


Physical and Health 
Education 
Social Studies 


Senior High and Vocational-Technical School 
Textbook Listing Committees 

Commerce Music 

English Physical and Healt 

Fine and Industrial Art Education 

Home Economics Science 

Language 

Mathematic 

Mechanic Art 


Social Studies 


Reference and Magazines 


Books Processed and Sent to 
Committees 


As the books are received by the Curriculum 
Office, a classification (denoting the commit- 
tee to which the book is assigned) and an ac- 
cession number is written inside the cover, and 
a 5 by 8-inch filing card is made out in dupli- 
cate for each book 

Three types of cards on which the books 
are recorded are printed and numbered (two 
identical cards for each number). See Figure 
I. These cards provide space for recording the 
following information: identification number 
committee to whom the book is assigned, pub- 
lisher’s code number, publisher, author, title 
copyright date, price, comments, signatures ol 
committee, grade level of book, and a check 
list for recommendations regarding the subject 
area and whether the book is recommended 
supplementary, o1 
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tor text relerence pur 


poses. Since the areas in the different school 
levels vary, there must be one type of card 
for elementary school books (white), one for 
junior high school books (blue), and another 
for senior high and vocational-technical school 
books (pink). 

As soon as books are recorded, one copy of 
the book and one copy of the card are given 
to the book listing committee so that they 
may begin their evaluation. The other copy of 
the book and its card are filed in the Curric- 
ulum Office. When the program for the year 
is completed, the books are sent to the Text- 
book Library which contains all books in cur- 
rent use in Philadelphia. Here, teachers, super- 
visors, and principals may examine them. 


Committees Examine Books and 
Make Recommendations 


1. Committees determine their criteria for 
evaluating books. Although each committee 
is a continuing one, each year it sets up or 
revises its working criteria for the selection of 
books to be listed. These criteria include ideas 
on both the content and the mechanical make- 
up of the book. 

2. Committees request books. If a com- 
mittee feels that it would like to examine a 
valuable book that has not been submitted by 
the publisher, it notifies the Curriculum Office 
in writing. Committees often make contacts 
with the schools for possible suggestions of 
such books. Publishers are then approached by 
the Curriculum Office to submit these addi- 
tional books. When these books appear, they 
are evaluated as are the others. 

3. Books rerouted. When a committee finds 
that a book should be evaluated by another 
committee, it returns both the book and the 
corresponding card to the Curriculum Office 
immediately so that the book can be rerouted 
as quickly as possible. 

4. Committees recommend new books to be 
listed. At meetings held either during the 
school day or after school and on Saturday, 
committees obtain their copy of the new books 
submitted with the corresponding cards. On 
the basis of the criteria decided upon, they 
select the books they want to recommend for 
listing. New editions of books aiready on the 
list are treated as new books and are evaluated 
in the same manner 

Recommendations for each book are made 
on the card supplied by the Curriculum 
Office. Each card lists the identification num- 
ber and committee to which the book is as- 
signed (also written inside the book itself), 
the publisher, author, title, copyright date, 
price, and whether or not it is a new edition 
of a book already on the list 

The committee adds certain information to 


these data. If the book is to be recommended, 
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AUTHOR 


TITLE 


COPYRIGHT DATE PRICE 
SIGNATURES OF COMMITTEE 


WRITE COMMENTS ON REVERSE SIDE OF CARD 


SCHOOL 





RECOMMENDA TIONS 


Fine and Industrial Arte 


Pictures and Plates 
Business Training 


English 
Dicnonanes 
Enghsh Instruction 
Literature 
Reading Instruction 


Guidance—Pupil Use 
Teacher Use 


Home Economics 
French 


Introduction to Foreign 
Language Study 


German 

ltahan 

Lanna 

Portugese 

Spanish 

Language Wall Maps 


Mathematica 
Algebra 
General Mathematics 


Practice Teste & Workbooks |") 
Music } 
Physical and Health Ed 
Science 

Social Studies 
Reference Works 


GRADE 


Typical Form used by teachers in reporting on textbooks. 


the committee indicates by means of an x in 
the proper square on the right hand side of 
the card, in what subject area the book is to 
be used and whether it is to be used as a 
textbook, a supplementary book, or a reference 
book. The committee writes in the space at the 
bottom the grade for which the book is suited. 
On the reverse of the card, the committee 
writes a statement as to the general value of 
the book and where it can be used effectively 
The signatures of the chairman and members 
of the committee are then placed on the card. 

If a book is not recommended, the com- 
mittee writes Rejected on the card under 
Comments and adds the reasons for the rejec- 
tion. The chairman and all members of the 
committee sign the card. 

5. Committees record their evaluation. If 
a book is recommended, the committee writes 
a statement as to the general value of the book 
and indicates where and/or how it can be 
used effectively. This information is passed 
along to all the schools interested in that par- 
ticular book, either in mimeographed form (in 
the case of elementary schools and junior high 
schools) or orally to the heads of depart- 
ments (in the case of senior high and voca- 
tional-technical schools). 

6. Committees tranfser books on the list. If 
it is found that a book would be more effec- 
tive if listed under another classification on 
the requisition list, the committee fills out a 
form indicating the desired change and the 
reason, and sends it to the Curriculum Office. 

7. Committees drop books. One criterion 
used to determine whether a book should be 
retained is the volume of sales. Committees 
are given a list of the sales of the previous 
year for every book under their jurisdiction. 
Unless there is a good reason for retaining a 
book, it is dropped if very few have been sold 
in Philadelphia the previous year. 

Books may be dropped for other reasons. 
Changes in the courses of study may make a 
book obsolete. New and better books may dis- 
place books on the list. Objectionable material 
may come to light after they have been used 
in the classrooms. Committees determine 
whether or not a_ book will be dropped. 


Books to be dropped are indicated on a 
copy of the book list of the previous year 


Curriculum Office Organizes 
Recommendations 


All the recommendations for listing of new 
books, transfer of books to other classifica- 
tions, and dropping of books from the list (on 
a copy of last year’s list) are sent to the Cur- 
riculum Office which provides two types of 
information taken from these recommenda- 
tions. 

First, the Curriculum Office prepares a mim- 
eographed pamphlet that records the books 
recommended for listing, those that should be 
transferred to other classifications, and those 
dropped. Copies of this pamphlet are supplied 
to the superintendent of schools who recom- 
mends the proper action to the school board. 
After the school board approves the recom- 
mendations, on the second Tuesday in March, 
the business office revises the previous year’s 
list, assigns new line numbers to all books, 
sends a printed bid book containing both old 
and new books to the publishers for their con- 
tract price on the books, and, when the prices 
are received, prints the new book requisition 
and price list from which the schoois order. 

Second, the Curriculum Office prepares 
another mimeographed pamphlet that records 
(1) new books recommended for listing, (2) 
a brief annotation for each book for elemen- 
tary schools and junior high schools, (3) 
books to be transferred to another classifica- 
tion, and (4) those dropped. 

The mimeographed pamphlets are sent to 
schools in May so that they may start select- 
ing the books that they expect to order. The 
requisition sheets are not available until June 
and must be completed immediately so that 
the advance mimeographed notice gives 
teachers and principals a little more time to 
make selections. 


New Books Sent to Library 
A copy of all new books approved by the 
committees for the textbook requisition list 
are sent to the Textbook Library where they 
may be seen and examined by any teacher, 
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supervisor, or principal. Books dropped from 
the list are removed and books transferred are 
moved to their new location on the shelves. 
The new line numbers by which the books 
are ordered are written on and in each book 
so that they may be properly identified. 

Maps, globes, charts, and other expensive 
reference materials are processed and filed in 
the library in the same way. Materials not 
approved for listing may be reclaimed by the 
publisher. 


Book Listing Program Finished 


Principals are notified by letter of any 
major changes in the listing classifications, and 
when the new books are available for inspec- 
tion in the Textbook Library. 

Memorandums are sent to the Personnel 
Records Office for every person who has served 
on book listing committees, either as chairman 
or as a member. 


The Business Office Orders Books 


After the school board has approved the 
various recommendations, the busimess office 
assigns a line number to each book so that all 
further transactions can be handled on the 
IBM sorting and printing machines. Each book 
is listed with its line number and publisher in 
the bid book, which is sent to each publisher 
that has books on the list. Publishing compa- 
nies record the prices of their books and 
return the bid book to the business office. The 
book requisition list is made up from these 
data, and sent to each school. 

Schools record their orders on the requisi- 
tion form, and the central business office 
punches them on the IBM cards. The cards 
are sorted by machine and the orders are 
printed and sent to the publishers. 


The List is Cumulative 


Each year about 1200 books are added to 
the book requisition list. There are a total of 
about 5800 books now on the list. Schools 
thus have a very great number of books from 
which to choose. The annotated list provides 
information useful in finding the right book 
for the specific purpose of each teacher. If 
there is any further question about the use- 
fulness of any book, the book can be inspected 
in the Textbook Library. 

+ 


TEACHERS AND POLITICS 


Education is under the moral obligation 
to deal with aspects of politics in which 
values are at stake. No education is fit to 
be called education that does not delve into 
the backgrounds of movements. 

As teachers, we have the responsibility 
to understand, evaluate, and conclude. 
Education in a democracy expects every 
teacher to do his own thinking. To de- 
mand that educators stay out of political 
parties and their leadership is equivalent 
to demanding that they refrain from shar- 
ing in the means for realizing democratic 
ends. 

There is no excuse whatever for educa- 
tors to withdraw from the political scene. 
— Prof. John L. Childs. 
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Architect's Perspective, Westfield High School, Westfield, New Jersey— Epple & Seaman and Lawrence C. Licht, 


Associated Architects and Engineers. 


How the Board of Education Secured Approval 
of a New $2,700,000 High School Building 


| Di yond ssut ipproved in 

N\ +>} 1OAR } n rit 4 thre » , 
CT he \ i ifgl Ol nree O Ont 

( rges te ever bDroug Out in 
rl ¢ on Westfield, N. J represents 
nieve ( Lor ne board ot edu 
’ 1] 
The MOVISIOI ol i modern well 


, i. oe ‘ 
qd, comprenensive secondary ScnoOOo! plan 


ts children is a real triumph i publi 
Ss program in a community otf 20,00 
hough noted for its civic pride and th 


xcellent reputation its educational system 
joys, had previously rejected three propo 
senior high school building or a 

( g site 


successful step toward the con- 


ruction of the new senior high school plant 


} 


ide by the board of education in 1946 


ilter working closely with the Town 


( the board conducted an election in 
ne voters ipproved the site for the 

ool by a vote of six to one. Since there had 
three previous unsuccessful attempts to 


iwreement on buildings and sites, and 


because building costs were consistently rising 
ie board approached very carefully the next 
Mort 


irchitects were interviewed 


tep in bringing its plans to the public 


. ' x. 
board visited examples ot le 


Frances Peirce’ 


vork of the architects who were being given 


serious consideration before the final selection 


son ide The 


school officials estimating their needs 


architects spent months with 
ind re 
sing plans at least four times before the 


specifications and estimated costs could 


ve Gelerminead 


estimated cost OI the 


Moreover, since the 
building exceeded the unused borrowing powe! 


of the board and made it necessary to el! 


croach on the Town Council’s borrowing powet 


frequent meetings to discuss the project wert 


held with representatives of the Council 
plans to the 


The campaign to present the 


public was officially launched in a 12-page 
brochure outlining the need for a new senior 


; 


high school and telling the story of the pro- 
posed plans in question-and-answer fashion 
The brochure was distributed by mail to all 
residents of the town 
All cC1V1i¢ ind social 


invited to have a member of the 


organizations in the 
town were 
board of education explain personally the pro 


| Many 


posed plans at one ol their meetings 


of them iccepted so that speakers appeared 
before several dozen civic organizations 
Parent-Teacher Associations ind other club 
groups Ten davs before the election two open 
houses” were conducted in the present school 


ty students served as guides, supervised by 


members of the 





faculty, and the Parent 


Association The 


interested persons on a complete tour of the 


Teacher idents conducted 


present plant which includes the main high 
} ] 


school building, a former elementary school 


building used as an annex, and two port ible 
buildings 


At the second 


d iT ted 


open house”’ the board con 


in open hearing on the question ol 
ipproving the bond issue. Several hundred per 
sons in attendance enthusiastically embraced a 
rusade in favor of a new school and many 
inquired as to what they might do personally 
to help obtain it. Several citizens took names 
of interested persons and informally organized 


Requests 


from a number of parents resulted in a third 


; 


committees to canvass the town 


open house’ on the following Sunday when 
inother hundred persons toured the plant 

In the meantime, the Parent-Teacher Asso 
ciations and the School Welfare Council wer: 
ictive in town 


circularizing the organizing 


paigns, baby sitter bureaus, and 


telephone cam 
stalls ol parents to act as poll checkers for 
the night of the election 
The Citizen’s Committee, conceived at the 
ven hearing, grew in numbers and issued a 
flver outlining their reasons for the support 
of a new school. It was distributed throughout 


the town by several student organizations and 
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PROPOSED NEW WESTFIELD HIGH 


he Boy Scou I g e gene! ot one dire The g school paper prt 
member o he group ou veake I ed the story ot e previous elections and 
yppeared at the railroad 0 lights udec erviews with the Supervising Pr 
commuter ( irnes ro ( re ding pa ( it ) Ss 1or i le W yuild ng Add 
them of the coming electi 1 urging the onal copies of ‘ il issue in which the 
O vot iden spoke out editorially in tavor ot 
The 1oca newspaper \ eS red \ ew hoo vere distr buted throughout the 
letters from members of ne ( ze! ( own 
mittee, the Parent-Teacher groups d inter Other students rang doorbells in their 
ested individual persons, and the editor himself neighborhood to urge people to vote. One 
explained his posit on editorially qd innounced group wrot 1 mock ne wspapel predicting what 
his support of the proje Another group « vould happen years hence if the voters ap 
citizens took a full page advertisem«e oO urge yroved or disapproved the plans, and distrib 
in allirmative vote ited the copies at ocal organization s play 
The student body of the high school played hw ended b ipproximately 20( 
1 major part in selling the ‘ ) s te he ns 
town. The Student Council organized a parad In the scho he High School Forum Club 
through the heart of the tow he Monday prepared a program in which both sides of the 
evening precedit g the electior 1 night wher question were presented to the student body 
ill the stores and local banks were open. Stu by students representing i citizen who expected 
dents obtained permission trom the local pol ce o vote ves nd one who would vote no 
department to hold the parade They carried During the two weeks preceding the election 
signs, torchlights ind were accon pal ed by much discussion is evoked bv official state 
members of the band who played under stu ments issued by municipal authorities in which 
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f a building pro 
i \ cited All statements 
evel Lo keep 


night 


served, how 


interested groups active 


) ] + ] +, r) 
Predi ons ot i close election 


ection 

were 10 borne out by the tinal vote which 
gave approval to the bond issue by an afhrma 
ve vote ot 4590 out ot 6011 votes 


The Proposed Building 


The architec yman and Law 


rence C. Licht 


completely fire-resistant 


Ss Epple ind se 

Associates 
} ; y ] 
building in functional! 
of red colonial brick and lime 


h ive designed a 


modern stvle 


} 


tone trim construction. It will occupy two 


icres of a 9™%-acre site on the Opposite side 
of the town from the present junior high 


school pl int 


} 


Outstanding features of the building are the 


iuditorium, cafeteria, and units 


each 


gymnasium 


located in a separate permit 


wing to 
maximum use but a minimum of interference 


with the classrooms which are arranged on 


two floors surrounding a great open quadrangle 


The auditorium is planned for 1035 persons 
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Board of Education, Westfield, New Jersey 


Standing, left to right: Frank A. Ketcham; S. N. Ewan, Jr., supervising principal; 
I. MacDonald; William M. Beard, attorney; George W. Bauer. Seated, left to 
Austin, president; Mary E. Steiner; Clancy D. Connell; Gladys C. Morrell. 
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Frances Peirce, district clerk; 
right: Gilbert A. Dietrich; J. 
Absent, J. William H. Mencke. 


Bryce 
Bliss 
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oO it are music rooms to accom- seated on folding 


Adjacent t 


modate a maximum of 15 


1000 persons can he 


in choral work and ers will be divided | 


ry 
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bleach and five science rooms, including one each for 


physics, chemistry, two for biology, and one 





100 in instrumental groups. Also included in folding doors into two complete gymnasiums for physiography. Each will be equipped with 
the wing are music offices, libraries, practice for boys and girls. Both groups have genera preparation rooms and supply rooms, and a 
rooms dressing rooms lage shop ind drama equipment rooms physical Instructor s offices darkroom and plant room will be available 
tics director's office locker rooms, lavatories, shower rooms, and for general use 
A combination cafeteria d study hall is drying alcoves. In addition, the boys’ section Another of the outstanding features of the 
designed for 224 persons. It contains a stag vill have two team rooms, a trainers’ room, — building is the library unit. The main reading 
irranged with an entrance fre he oral Eng nd a suit storage roon room will accommodate 120 students and 
1 room so th 0 iv be used as a \ central portion of the building is occupied ample shelf space. Adjacent to it are the 
little theater. A teachers’ dining room, cate vy 20 academi ssrooms ruidance center librarian’s office, a workroom, a magazine 
el lanager’s office, dressing rooms for cafe vith waiting roon vo conference offices. and room, stack room. a storage room for visual t 
I elp ind the inte nee stati i boiler i group conference room, the home economics aids, two small conference rooms and a large ' E 
room, and adequate storage space are included department with rooms for foods and cloth group conference room. The plans_ include ' F 
this unit ng, and a model apartment; the commercial adequate offices for the principal and clerks > 
Physical education facilities, together with ection, including typing, office machines Westfield now looks forward to its long 
edical examination and rest rooms, occup' stenography, and bookkeeping roon re] cherished dream of a modern high school plant 
he wing on the opposite side of the building eral shop, mechanical drawing room, art roon vhich can offer program of education for 
\ large gymnasium in which approximatel vith a workroom and general supply root ill its childret 
h bell School | Pastel 
> ~~ % " >» 
John Campbell School Employs Paste 
a ; v 
" = ™ | 
Colors to Brighten Classrooms Herbert jonas | 
e 
Builders of the new John Campbell Elemen chalkboart ( one woodwork r! ( ig opr | i ( i ligne! 
tary School at Selah, Wash., have employed he patter grad 1d new quarters I é rt of eact 
pastel colors in a dozen hues to further estab Each of the ssrooms blends into the ge vy school yea 
lish that classrooms need not be drab to be eral harmony o e building. Yet. eacl The John Campbr S O vhich supple 
functional. Aquas, lavenders, light blues, and — different. Sk of walls has g ents classes he near-by Sunset elementary 
soft yellows have been used to decorate the each of e | ssrooms e kinderg uldin houses five sections o rst grade 
valls and white has been ipplied to the ce nd brary re ed et d tlerent ppe dur sections ot second grade " Wo Se ons 
ngs, and to complement the new bilateral Althoug! he ( . e oO cd kindergarten. The kindergarte erates on 
lighting arrangement which distributes daylight limension and flo rrangem¢ deco day s d uses the same quarters 
it uniform intensity throughout the attractive ng pl ffor é oO sufficie dis sep F or g and afternoo lasses 
classrooms sure ré Ap] is he clas \ 
Completed Dect per 1948 Oo relieve 
overtaxed school facilitic 1 a rapidly growing 
iwricultural commun vhost hool popt 
on had soared from 950 to 14 oul 
ear period, the new structurt draw 
on of educators throughou \\ gti 
state 
Actually, the use of pastel shades ’ 
classrooms wa icidental to a natural ligl 
system which uses the sur ravs to achieve 
in average illumination of 65 foot-candles o 
light on most davs over the entire irea oO 
each of the classrooms. But with the con pl 
tion of the building, neither Superintendent 1 
L. Steinke, nor Architect Walter H. Rothe, ar ' 
now convinced which is the by-product T 
lighting system or the decorative effect 
Teachers John Campbe ire positive 
that the ol friendly colors on the classroo1 
walls and ceilings have improved the deport 
ent ind general ittitucde of ti! nore tl 
OO kindergartet ind fir secon ind third ) 
graders who ittend nis ew ele ( I or 
The pleasing oll jor etter h Het 
carried throughout el of the building 
Classroom floors. don phalt tile. follo ; 
hrough wit! e paste 0 Green é 
= . A typical pupil’s desk in the Campbell School designed and made 
*Yakima, ast 
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Exterior, John Campbell Elementary School, Selah, Washington. 
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\ Vy dingy cellings and walls can 


of 


S and cellings was one severa oO grow din r¢ 
nique departures in the building which re rather than redecorated 
ed from Superintendent Steinke’s planning Classrooms in the John Campbell school 
We ot course had to decor ite the nterior n 112 feet ol floor spact ind are 
he school rooms ind Ve found COSt JUS )| ned 0 iccomn odate children Each 
same to vary the color applications room has a desk space or study area 36 feet 
d cé ngs as it would to ppl ) eet in dimensions Separate Irom the 
git Mller! Steinke po ed ou id re but conta ned in he Same roon 
‘ ed cool colors were used decor idjoining space vhich Superintendent 
iy l€@ soull de ol he yuild y Steinke desigt es as 1 activitv center. Y Teet 
er colors predo ) ( 1 the nor \ ce id »S tee long \ daeparture tron the 
, ) s will s { Isto! I classroon he ti irea lends 
or ( ( or oT eg = Sf ~ I ror i eT rr Tor 





In the corridors of the Cambpell School several glass 
enclosed display cases are used to show pupils’ work, etc 
The classroom doors and drinking fountains are recessed 
to avoid interference with traffic. Toilet rooms top lighted 


are accessible from the corridors. 


Walter H. Rothe, A.I.A., Architect, Yakima, Washington. 


The teacher's nook at the front of each classroom provides 
desk space, a long wardrobe for clothing, a closed book shelf, 
a four-drawer vertical file, three desk drawers, and a shaded 
fluorescent lamp. 
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playing store 
farm 
The bilateral lighting effect is attained with 


or even serving aS an Imag 


inary 


two sets of windows, a gradually sloping ceil- 
ing, and a light wall. A glass area, 31 feet by 
34% feet, allows light to enter each room 


through the outside wall of the building. Sup- 


plementary light comes from a light well 
directly over the activity area, along the inside 
ill of ¢ ich room 
The ceiling elevation along the outside win 


dows is 12 feet. At the juncture with the light 
ell the ceiling is 9 feet above the floor level 
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\ typical classroom in the John Campbell Elementary School, Selah, Washington. The sloping 
ceiling covered with acoustic tiles is an integral part of the natural lighting plan. 
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nkKe peueves in nstruc lere spend much ol their time playing on the 
place when lit Ss 10Ca ed tloor, the kinde rgarten section has a dual heat 
ssroom to serve is a ng rrangement which warms the room from 

e teacher and her stu e floor as well as from the walls 
eacners ~ ns new Financing ol the new John Campbell Ele 
leir students b ngling ntary School was accomplished with $100 
ng instruction periods ot general obligation bonds, plus a 20-mill 
k ul eplaces x y to raise $ OO, together with 
s} . ( ~ rine : grant trom the state of Washington 


the entry way to the Actu construction of the building totaled 


\ I ce SQUATt » ie in ddit onal $20.000 w is used 
provides desk space 4 tor purchase of land and school equipment 
+ tile drawers and 3 desk The general obligation bonds, together with 


rectly over desk sp special 20-1 ix levy, required approval 
orag ] Oards \djou % voters residing in the school district The 
$22 grant trom the state came under 
dee} I erms ot Washington’s building aid law, en 
ed the 1947 legislature 


gs of the The state's ulding aid arrangement appo! 


Oo ed . ne ollected under the state’s excise 

, - ne +} ‘ ] ‘ : ! 
p ground sj t ( ] per cel Sales ix on H basis school 
] Ssr ‘ ow ylation mnared ¢ > ] tior 

a ”) pulation as compared O assesse( Valuation 


yon sun. Either ot vithin a school district. These contributions 


mtinued to provide add trom state-collected funds range from one 
I o three tourths of the cost of new 


a ( t i O d gs | ne nstance of the John 
( ) ( " ( ) . 00 Selah, the state’s contribu 
whe d ed two thirds of the building's 
1¢ O iilding. B rT Os 
ai t ~ iv ) 
eo 
< ves 


of auxiliary t during here is no sense in nursing school build 
ings along for years after they have become 
ng zones, each thermo- functionally obsolete and inadaptable to a 
modern school program. That puts a handi- 
f the wings can be it cap on the school children which they 

shouldn't be 


expected to carry Cedar 










































Efficient School Buildings Depend Upou Good Planning 


irector can usually find several 








° ° vailable either in the school itself or in the 

Low-Cost Stage Lighting immunity which can be borrowed with Ii 

dithculty tor the “run of the show 

_ Thus with a little skillful endeavor and a 
Leland H. hi atson ’ ill outlay of money, you can convert vour 

ge from an old-fashioned “borders and foo 
gnts stage with sheets of shadowless fat 
Recently | was ushered into the office otf the ind find them lightweight, convenient, and — lighting” into an “area spotlighted stage with 

principal, South Cache Valley High School lurable. In lots of 4 to 11, they are $4.95 eac variety and plasticity ol lighting 

Hyrun, Utah. Assembled there were the two — for the floodlight unit and $5.95 each for the After the acquisition of a few instrument 
high school teachers concerned with speech spotlights ne major difference being that ie next problem In equipping the slage Is (that 

ind drama activities, the music teacher (r ie flood provides a slightly larger “pool” ot { securing the dimmers which provide 
sponsible tor the yearly operetta ind th ight. This is the price without the lamps means of controlling these lights and utilizing 
principal. Each began asking questions n which can be purchased from any local supply lem effectively. Dimmers always have beet 
telligent questions requiring caretul and house and will cost around $1.65 each. Buy a expensive ind their principle beyond th 
houghtiul answers. The senior class had mixture of spots and floods. Thus, at ap scope of most directors 1 Major mystery t 
iwreed to leave is a gl iduation gilt DJ LO proximately S each. vou can supply yours¢ | tye int iveled by the school physics teacher or 
tix up the auditoriun The local schoo vith several spotlights, each supplying an i the student “with a flair for such things.” The 
board had agreed LO matcn nis sum Thi tense spot ol light The resu . lat you W ind econon cal inswel Sa ew h ) 
yroup had assembled to ask, “How shall w have available 8 to 10 spotlights rather tha ranstormer dimmers which are completely en 
pend this money ! had been callec is t vO oO! et ) ercial id expensive sed, provided wit] cord. and an outle ' 
ocal stagecralt expert Irom the near-b pots. The flexibility of your lighting setup is lug the gnting instrument into the face 
llege ripled I he d ne! The un in ve screwed 
Phe experiens riwe: heli +b fon... bf this shagk) preve ton axpensive.try using bolted. or nailed to the wall just as it arrives 
lerence was indeed an interesting and r the reflector spot and flood lamps without the be plugged into the nearest outlet which will 
vealing one. Although I had provided the stag ommercial holder units. Your init cost pel indle the load of the instruments, and then 
lighting lor more than a score ol hign school potlight then be me $1.65 Add to each unlit tne spotlights cal pe p lgged Into he outlet 
productions in Illinois high schools, 1 became i concentric spill ring o1 louver. An excellent n the tace ot é limmet! is simple as 
more conscious than ever oO! this groups heea type can De DOUgNL al 5 cents each. The man Lnat No need for expensive rewiring Or heavy 
for the specialized information which can be ifacturers can supp lored glass lens and nitial outlay costs. The model which will 
upplied adequately only DY One WhO D t ens holde » attach to the lar | tor 3S] indle } to 75 Wall Or, Say > OL your 
considerable experience in theater craft. Th each in amber, red, green, and ie. At least reflector spotlights) costs only $2 [wo of 
group had realized that full teaching schedul ne middle-west supply and equipment deal ese will allow considerable control over 10 
Or complex idmit istra € qaulies I de VO ¢ glad ( p ne ) vy ( O! | | nps The ] to 150 watt 
while for them to ili In a ignhting specia wi h restrict le escaping rays Ol lig! ro ito-transtormer costs 34 ther sizes are 
i thing all too few schoo ve done betor ( ps to the brilliant center cone of light eing manufactured and new wattage models 
pending! And most of all, 1 became mort ysorbing ( de “sp rays s well as re being constantly added to the line. The 
familiar with the type ol ition a olor clips and glass lenses. To allow focusing 1 s highly efficient, being a great improve 
dvict 1eeded ind desired | | | nd g tn at rea 1 ence! ind operallol ver tne old 


Ke O presen i resume oO { { 0 ( op { g s gd ers. Many « 
questions: How should pend Che range f1 : to $ pr vel ege vitchboards _ installed 
noney avallabie lo us IOI ort Ihe ( ce ] iccesstu round the ountrv ¢ ) this unit in various 
lighting: Wha ould we Where cal oul g socl ul »v é 1 combinatio1 It is absolutely fool- 
get itr Ho In Wi pro ge lig ‘ g rope ised to preve over 
hout great expens¢ \ g t g d y stu 
This particular 00 fir l0ug ore turning xpensive comme! mod lent, a factor to b sidered. Ask your 
been to “buy two or three spotlights Phe ook into the i va by sp ( r to write and inquire about 
plan I suggested will result in their having te iid by photograp stores. We us numb« They w d to blackout the smallest 
potlights, two new dimmers, color media, and n each production, in spite of the availabilit d placed upon ther ind dim completely 
ible all for the $125 they would have spel tI some 3s rge potlights ind find ther d_ safely nv load ip to their maximum 
for two or three standard spotlights irprisingly eff They range in price fron rated wattage. Adequate control of lighting 
~ ~ ( S | ) e € her comp! ted Ol 

Reflectors, Spots, and Floods : ne aie 


The wisest plan lor most schools iS to LUI Lighting the Front Stage 
to the units now being manufactured v If you are f r the problem of lighting New Color Media 


ire based pon the recently de veloped renecto e tront ol OUI ge near the curtain lint You eed colo ed ra) tain the full 

1 ; ' 17 1 1 . 1 j 

spotlight ind floodlight mp old in dime most high scho ire. have vou considered possible eff fron our newl icquired 

stores. electrical nops nd departl nt stores ounting two thres or more star dard sid 0 gonts An eXCe ( or ¢ ifacturea 

They are seen t mmor 1S¢ } ‘ ndow ad rolectors I stereopticans Ot! yur 1" on Ni . FE) g ‘ no ’ | $ ou ca 
plays, theater poster and marquee lighting, et front or on f high up on the rear w obtain 1 heets of gelatin, 20 by 24 in 

| have used 1 number yt these inits all yi ; it 1udit riu These units des one £ ifficient ad . . ta low vou to ittemp 

Pheate Tech " ) Uta t Ay ng distance row nave Irequently DeC litferent color ombinations and to acmevt 

( ege, Loga Uta ( , O Y spo gl g ome eres g d ple g eff May | 
A list t} nanufa ; \ 

‘ oO I il Spo rhts eeder rest é OLLOW oO ) tic smn luding 

deait wil be t 1M . t » A i i x Miu - 

= | | } ' o 

inage " tendent " Addre the Ed ) on parable throw And DY qilige the colors vou wi use most otten sheets 0! 
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No. 2 Light Pink; 3 sheets of No. 17 Light 
Blue Lavender; 2 sheets of No. 25 Daylight 
Blue; 1 sheet of No. 29 Steel Blue; 1 sheet 
of No. 36 Medium Blue; 1 sheet of No. 49 
Dark Green; 1 sheet of No. 54 Straw; 3 sheets 
of No. 62 Salmon; 1 sheet of No. 64 Light 
Red: 1 sheet of No. 1 Frost. You will find 
the pink, lavender, daylight blue, straw, and 
salmon the most used colors the country over 
for general lighting of the actors and scenery 
inasmuch as they tend to bring out the best of 
all colors of costumes, face pigmentation, and 
scenery. The steel blue is a useful cold blue. 
The medium blue, dark green, and light red 
will provide brilliant colors for striking effects, 
stunts, and assembly skits. Thus does a_ small 
outlay of funds for carefully chosen colors 
provide the fundamentals for considerable 
work in one of the most fascinating dimensions 
of stage lighting — color 


Footlights and Border Lights 


Lastly, let us look at your present footlights 
and overhead border lights (or strips). Are 
they red, blue, and white? Almost every high 
school has been cursed with this nearly useless 
combination. The light primary colors are red, 
blue, and green. With these three colors — 
and dimmers for each — you can balance and 
blend into any known color of light and all of 
the combinations thereof — as well as produce 
white light. Give some thought to replacing 
your white circuit with a green set of lamps 
or gelatin and be amazed at the wide range 
of color possibilities now open to you. Ii 
necessary, change for each show, then change 
back for assemblies, lectures, etc. You will 
find the results worth it. If necessary, you can 
dip lamps (electric bulbs) in a coloring solu- 
tion as long as they are not over 60 watt 
lamps. Above this wattage they tend to burn 
off the coloring solution too rapidly. Lamp dip 
is supplied by several laboratories in several 
shades of red, magenta, blue, green, straw and 
amber, pink, and purple. Pints are $1.60, 
quarts $3. A little will dip a lot of lamps and 
change your near useless white lamps into 
green or red or blue easily. 

So much for the equipment problem. If you 
know where to turn, you often discover that 
your lighting layout can be amazingly supple- 
mented, made highly flexible, include on a 
small scale all of the essentials of the com- 
mercial stage’s lighting—-and with a very 
limited outlay of cash. 

The second of this series of articles will 
analyze briefly the fundamentals of (1) what 
you are trying to do with stage lighting, and 
(2) tips on how to achieve more effective and 
dramatic lighting with limited equipment 

> 

® Washington, D. C. Steps have been taken 
by the House District Fiscal Subcommittee to 
begin work on the long-delayed district school 
construction program. It is planned to seek a 
10-year loan so that certain school and welfare 
facilities can be started immediately. The recent 
Strayer survey suggested loans to finance a 38 
million-dollar building program 


Successful Schools fre Well Equipped Schools 





A Homemade Truckstand 
for School Projectors pb. F. sebutte: 


The Truckstand as its name implies is a 
combination projector truck and stand. Here 
is the answer to the problem of how to move 
audio-visual equipment from place to place 
in the schoolhouse with a minimum of effort. 
The Truckstand, while light in weight and 
very portable, serves a dual purpose. It can 
be loaded and operated by one person, and it 
will travel with equal ease on the level or 
going up and down stairs. Upon arrival at the 
classroom, its destination, the Truckstand is 
wheeled into place; the plywood table top 
back is raised to a horizontal position, and, 
when the side braces are attached, the 
projector may be placed on the stand and 
the showing may get under way. 

The construction of a Truckstand is simple, 
requiring only readily obtainable materials. 
Sixteen feet of 34-inch iron pipe, 11 feet 
of 1-inch strap iron, 2 coaster wagon wheels, 
and a 2-foot axle, plus 2 pieces of 1% by 3 
foot, 34-inch plywood complete the list of 
needed materials. 

Figure I shows a side view of the Truck- 
stand set up for use as projector stand. The 
table top pivots on a bolt running through the 
truck frame at the base of the handle, and 
through the ends of the strap iron supports 
of the table top. The vertical strap iron braces 
are also hinged by means of a bolt running 


‘Director of Visual Education, St. Louis Park High 
School, St. Louis Park, Minn. 


TRUCKS TAND 


DESIGNED BY 
D.F. SCHUTTE 






PLYWOOD 
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VERTICAL 
BRACE 
“STRAP 









SUPPORT 
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through them, and through the pipe at side 
near the front of lower platform of the truck. 
Thus the table top can be swung to a hori- 
zontal position and the brace rods to a vertical 
position, thereby converting the truck into 
a stand. One quarter inch bolts extend 1% 
inches from either side of the table top near 
its front edge. These bolts fit into 14-inch 
holes in the upper ends of the vertical brace 
rods when the apparatus is to be used as 
a projection stand. 

The wheels should be mounted just far 
enough up on the back uprights of the 
Truckstand so that, when it is set up as 
a stand, the wheels just touch the floor. 

Figure II shows a side view of the Truck- 
stand as it appears when used for transporting 
projectors. Note that the table top is folded 
down, and that the top end of the vertical 
brace rods are now attached to the back of 
the truck by means of a %-inch bolt through 
the pipe of the truck back, and over which 
the holes near the top end of the brace rods 
slide. This arrangement promotes rigidity and 
increases the load-carrying capacity of the 
cart. 

Figure III is a front view of the cart, with 
some additional details and dimensions of 
construction. Note that a strap iron loop and 
cup arrangement is attached to the right side 
of truck. This serves as a holster for hauling 
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BETTER SCHOOL BUSINESS 
PERSONNEL IN SMALL CITIES 


THE business administration of the schools 
in too many small and medium-size cities 
suffers in efficiency because there seems to 
be a lack of understanding of its impor- 
tance to educational efficiency and because 
the school boards have overlooked the value 
of high grade personnel and of carefully 
studied policies expressed in well-tested 
procedures. The school system which is big 
enough to employ a man or woman to con- 
duct its business affairs, over and above 
acting as clerk to the supervising principal 
or merely keeping the accounts and records, 
needs a competent person with administra- 
tive ability” iti ting 
responsibility. 
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In any small or medium size city school 
business is big business — usually the big- 
gest and most far-reaching in effect in the 
community. Waste and mistakes in small 
city schools are more disastrous than cor- 
responding bad practice in large cities. 
Thus, an error in a building specification 
which entails repeated outlays for repairs 
or a purchasing method which allows local 
businessmen to charge high prices for fuel 
or supplies, usually deprive the schools of a 
small city of funds needed for essential 
educational purposes. Briefly, the small 
school system needs the same high compe- 
tence and the same tested methods in the 
conduct of its business affairs as the large 
school system. 

In any school district the appointment 
of the business manager is, next to the 
selection of the superintendent of schools, 
the most important task of the board of 
education. The job deserves to be ap- 
proached with the same care and the same 
attention to basic qualifications of the man 
as that of the chief executive. There can 
be no excuse for considering the clerical or 
bookkeeper type of man because he is likely 
to be more docile or satisfied with a low 
salary; it is fatal to engage a man because 
he is a good vote getter or a genteel failure 
who needs a job; it is a serious error to 
consider an able man whose experience has 
so narrowed his outlook that he cannot take 
his place in the administrative hierarchy 
and assume a social-educational point of 
view in his work. 
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It seems to us that the new appointments 
to the school business managership must be 
limited: (1) to relatively young men or 
women, (2) to individuals with a college 
education, (3) to persons with five to ten 
years’ experience in teaching business sub- 
jects, or with equal experience as an exec- 
utive in industry or business, (4) to in- 
dividuals with an attractive personality and 
with a clear indication of ability to grow 
in a job and to work co-operatively under 
a superintendent of schools. The appoint- 
ment should be for a trial period of two or 
three years, with a distinct understanding 
that successful work will be recognized by 
long term reappointments that will be the 
equivalent of permanent tenure during effi- 
cient service. 

Outside of his own ability and willing- 
ness to give of his best to his job, the suc- 
cess of a young school business manager 
depends almost entirely on the conditions 
under which the and the 
superintendent give him the opportunity 
to serve and to grow. Basic information on 
the school laws and the local rules and 
precedents under which the schools operate, 


school board 
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prore sional literature on school budgeting, 
accounting, purchasing, office management, 
building operation and public relations are 
readily available to the man who is willing 
to read and study. In almost every section 
there are university and short 
courses on school building management, on 


lectures 


the principles of school business manage- 
ment, and other pertinent subjects. The 
state and national associations of business 
executives provide in their conventions in- 
service training made doubly effective by 
the sharing of experience. 

SC hool 
small as 
well as large community is one of the cur- 
rent movements for better school adminis- 


Ihe professionalization of the 
business manager’s office in the 


tration that deserves the active support of 
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THE WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 


IT IS reasonable to expect that the schools 
of the District of Columbia will be the 
model school system of the nation. They 
are under the direct charge of Congress 
which makes the appropriations and pro- 
vides the funds for new buildings. The 
Strayer Survey Report, as far as it has 
been released to the press, gives the im- 
pression that the District schools are far 
from models in administration, support, 
salaries, and numerous secondary details. 
The schools do have thoroughly able per- 
sonnel in the executive and teaching staffs 
but the total results are spotty because 
many of the teachers are overburdened with 
excessively large classes, the pay of the 
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teachers is inadequate to maintain prewar 
standards of living, and school buildings 
are overcrowded to the point that some 
part-time classes are inevitable. A salary 
raise of $330 is needed immediately for all 
teachers, according to the report. At least 
$5,000,000 additional should be provided 
to bring the budget up to $28,000,000; the 
school plant requires $38,000,000 for a 
construction program to eliminate over- 
crowding and to provide educationally ade- 
quate buildings for the entire District. 

The Strayer Report indicates that Con- 
gress is a niggardly provider of funds for 
education. It also makes clear that little 
or nothing has been done to eliminate racial 
discrimination. Finally, Congress has re- 
fused to develop a method of taxation that 
will provide adequate funds for schools and 
other governmental purposes of the District. 
The question might well be asked why, 
when the government has money for end- 
nonessential purposes, it is so nig- 
gardly in handling the schools of the Capital 
City? 


less 


THE SENSE OF PROPORTION 
THERE are members of boards of educa- 
tion who find their official duties trouble- 
some, laborious, and wearying. These mem- 
bers have usually thrown themselves into 
the work with heart and soul; but they 
have a poor understanding of their own 
duties and authority; usually personal ad- 
vancement or political motives color their 
actions. Not infrequently, they lack the 
courage to say no and try to please every- 
body. They even give ear to the man who 
is a failure in managing his own affairs 
but insists that he knows how the schools 
should be run. 

In contrast, there are board members 
who have more or less consciously analyzed 
the scope of their office and have recog- 
nized their personal limitations as 
laymen and public officials. These men — 
and 


own 
women too— have grasped the fact 
that successful school administration is es- 
sentially a balanced and democratic proc- 
ess; that they represent the community, 
its citizens; that their powers and respon- 
sibilities are clearly limited by law; that 
for the practical conduct of the schools 
they must depend upon a hierarchy of pro- 
fessional teachers, supervisors, and a chief 
executive; that they have the responsibility 
for evaluating the total work of the school 
and, in case of serious failure, for making 
reforms and improvements through legisla- 
tive and judicial changes in policies. These 
board members characteristically maintain 
an open mind; they hear legitimate com- 
ments and complaints; they are honest but 
tactful in their expression of opinions and 
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conclusions; they insist upon doing their 
legal duty but they even more strongly 
insist that the school executive must first 
be consulted and given an opportunity to 
do his professional work without meddling 
and incompetent criticism. 

The problems which have confronted the 
school administrators in recent years in 
finding competent teachers and in keeping 
their staffs happy have been serious enough 
to deter them from becoming dictatorial 
or burdening their offices with undemocratic 
public relations. The pendulum which 
swung during the twenties and early thirties 
in the direction of one-man power in the 
superintendency, even in the most trifling 
matters of school business, has been re- 
turning to a center of good sense. 

Board members who are clear in under- 
standing the scope of their office and who 
maintain a sense of proportion will spare 
themselves much worry and concern. They 
will find their tasks easier and more re- 
warding in the satisfaction that they are 
contributing effectively to the progress 
of the school system and of the children 
who are to be the men and women of 
tomorrow 


THE RIGHT KIND OF SCHOOL 
ARCHITECT 

A WISE critic of his own profession has 
divided all architects into two classes. The 
one class believes that the architect is a 
God-sent gift to humanity and that his 
designs and plans must be accepted by his 
favored clients as similar gifts. The man in 
the second class considers himself as the 
purveyor of good architecture who accepts 
the desires of his clients as deserving re- 
spectful consideration, to be corrected 
where wrong, but to be used for the de- 
velopment of useful, beautiful, and econom- 
ical structures, all within the client’s limi- 
tations and willingness to pay. 

Every school board of long experience 
has met these types of architects. In public 
work, the latter class only can be employed 

men who have a respect for the profes- 
sional knowledge and wisdom of the profes- 
sional schoolmen, who are setting up the 
educational needs to be served by a new 
building; men, too, who will accept the 
school board as a civically minded group 
whose whole interest is in the total welfare 
of the community and whose desire for a 
good building is only limited by its under- 
standing of local limitations of tax ability 
to pay and of other circumscribing condi 
tions. Finally, the architects to be em 
ploved must do their work honestly, wisely, 
with full respect of all state and local laws 
and with a fair regard to the rights of con- 
tractors and building craftsmen. 
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When planning new buildings school admin- 
istrators should anticipate the possibility that 
their school systems will be operating their 
own FM broadcast stations or that they will 
be producing programs that will be sent either 
“live” or in transcription form to other radio 
stations, Dr. R. R. Lowdermilk, radio-specialist 
of the U. S. Office of Education, advises. 

This means, he says, that in terms of build- 
ing construction school executives should take 
steps to see that adequate space for at least 
one large broadcasting studio, a practice studio, 
and an associated control room is set aside in 
the quietest area of the new school plant — 
iway from apparatus and heavy machinery 
that might cause either mechanical vibration, 
noise, or electrical disturbance. 

A studio arrangement of this kind can func- 
tion either as part of a local school-owned 
broadcast station, as an originating point for 
broadcasts to be “fed” to a local commercial 
radio station, as a production point for educa- 
tional programs prepared for distribution in 
the form of recordings, or as a “workshop” 
studio for programs to be sent, over a built-in 
central sound system, to listening groups with- 
in the school. 


Low-Power Educational FM Broadcasting 
Now Authorized 


Calling attention to some of the contribu 
tions of FM broadcasting to education, Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, the chief of the Educational 
Uses of Radio Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education, reminds that it can be used to 
enrich classroom instruction through programs 
specifically planned for curriculum needs, to 
supplement administrative operations of the 
school department, and to acquaint the adult 
wudience outside with what is happening in 
the schools 

He interprets the recent action of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in amending 
its rules to permit operation of low-powered 
stations up to 10 watts in the 88-92 mega- 
cycle band allocated to noncommercial educa- 
tional broadcasting as giving “a new outlook 
to the whole course of school radio develop- 
ment” since the resultant reduction in operat- 
ing and construction costs brings the possibil- 
itv of FM _ educational station ownership 
within reach of the financial resources of many 
nore school systems 


Cutting Costs Through “Midget” 
FM Stations 


According to estimates of the Educational 
Uses of Radio Section of the United States 
Othce ol Education this new development 
makes it possible for a school to set up its own 
FM broadcasting station at a minimum aver 
ize cost of $6,000. This includes between $1,- 
500 and $2.000 for a 10-watt FM transmitter; 
approximately $3,000 for studio and control 


? 
room equipment items, including professional 


quality magnetic tape recorders; $1,500 for 
partitioning space for studio and control rooms 
and for installing the transmitter. Additional 
power units and such accessories as conven- 
lence requires can be added to this original 
equipment when the school is ready to convert 
its investment to a full-size station. 

In contrast, high-power stations range in 
cost from $15,000 to $30,000 and up, while 
the necessary studio equipment frequently en- 
tails an additional outlay of from $10,000 to 
$15,000. The above figures do not include 
expenditures for land or new buildings, which 
may be called for in some cases, or for profes- 
sional personnel to operate and maintain these 
facilities. Since it is not necessary to install 
frequency and modulation monitoring equip- 
ment in low-power FM_ stations savings 
amounting to almost another thousand dollars 
can be effected at the outset. 

An experiment at Syracuse University has 
demonstrated that a 2'4-watt FM transmitter 
can be heard clearly within a radius of three 
miles and in some places as far away as six 
miles or more. Thus, a “midget” station built 
around one of these low-power transmitters 
should be able to serve a whole school system 
in a city of moderate size. By adding an addi- 
tional power unit, costing less than $3,000, the 
low-power transmitter can, if desired later, be 
stepped up to 250 watts so as to reach a larger 
area. More amplifiers can be added subse- 
quently to still further increase the range 


Starting on a Limited Budget 


One of the prime advantages of low-power 
FM broadcasting, as Dr. R. R. Lowdermilk 
points out, is that “the use of a 10-watt trans- 
mitter makes it possible for a school-owned 
Station to keep its operating costs down to the 
lowest practicable level during the first year 
or so of operation when the school is far less 
concerned with covering a substantial geo- 
graphic area than it is with demonstrating its 
ability to provide listeners with educationally 
valuable program services.” 

To scale down costs to fit school pocket- 
books, initial personnel can be limited to a 
minimum of two new employees — a combina- 
tion operator and engineer and a combination 
script writer and program director. This would 
mean a probable budget of $6,000 to $8,000 
during the first 12 months or more. Where this 
plan is followed Dr. Lowdermilk suggests that 
school officials .proceed as follows: 

1. Appoint & planning and survey commit- 
tee to identify the specific educational needs 
in school and community to be served by the 
proposed low-power FM radio station 

2. Either designate a member of the faculty 
to act as program director-producer, or, if 
none of your present staff have the necessary 
qualifications, add such a person to your staff. 

3. Assign members of the school staff pro- 
gram-production duties and provide them with 
the | technical facilities they need (studio 
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and control room) so they can acquire “know- 
how” in building radio programs for school 
and other educational use. (Program produc- 
tion can begin as soon as the studio and con- 
trol room are ready, but installation of the 
transmitter can be postponed until the pro- 
gram-production staff has demonstrated its 
ability to create programs of good broadcast 
quality.) 

Accumulate a sufficient backlog of educa- 
tional programs in the form of magnetically 
recorded transcriptions to provide for the pro- 
gramming needs of your station during the first 
few months of its operation. 

Then, when ready to add the low-power 
FM transmitter required to convert this pro- 
gram-production center into an actual broad- 
cast station, hire a station engineer so that 
there will be some trained person on your staff 
to prepare license applications and to order 
and install the transmitting equipment. Pos- 
sibly, someone already on your staff is suff- 
ciently qualified to do this work. 

Information and advice on specific school 
radio engineering and program problems can 
be obtained by writing the Educational Uses 
of Radio Section of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., which | also distri- 
butes Several related paimiplilets free on re 
quest, including FM for Education and School 
Sound Systems. Copies of the official regula- 
tions governing noncommercial educational 
broadcasting as well as application blanks for 
FM station construction permits and licenses 
may be secured from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Present Status of School-Owned 
Radio Stations 


Although in 1944 educators made such an 
impressive case at the Federal Communication 
Commission’s frequency allocation hearings 
that the Commission allocated 20 channels for 
noncommercial educational broadcasting in the 
static-free, high fidelity frequency modulation 
(FM) band — enough for at least 800 stations 
— comparatively few educational institutions 
have as yet taken advantage of this opportu- 
nity. As of February 11, 1949, only 11 schools 
and 11 colleges or universities were operating 
noncommercial educational FM broadcasting 
stations, while 8 schools and 18 universities 
had such stations under construction. 

Declaring that “educators should no longer 
be content with the crumbs of time that fall 
from the table of commercial broadcasting but 
should bestir themselves to get a table of their 
own,” in a speech before the Second Annual 
Conference on Radio in Education at Indiana 
University on July 29, 1948, Wayne Coy, the 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, warned: “The scarcity of radio 
channels is a stern fact of radio (They ) 
are too valuable to be left in idleness. If edu- 
cators fail to utilize them they will have lost 
their second and perhaps last chance to own 
and operate their own radio stations, and if 
education should lose out in FM it will also 
lose its chance for facsimile broadcasting 
which travels over FM channels and makes 
possible the electronic newspaper, the ele 
tronic textbook.’ 


Contending that “radio will not only mag 


nify the educator's effectiveness but 
an actual dollars and cents savings in tax 
money,” Mr. Coy asserted “every schoolroom 
in America should be equipped with its own 
radio set.” “The school that doesn’t make a 
start in aural radio can scarcely be expected 
to be ready to venture into the most powerful 
of all forms of broadcasting — television,” Mr 
Coy continued, remarking that “as soon as 
television becomes available in a community, 
every schoolroom should be equipped with a 
television screen —the electronic blackboard 
of the future 


can mean 


Television Moves Ahead 


At present there are 57 television stations 
on the air and many of the 65 stations now 
under construction will begin operating during 
1949, according to data from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Moreover, applica- 
tions are pending for construction permits for 
an additional 300. Television stations usually 
serve an area within an approximate 40 mile 
radius. However, network facilities are making 
it possible to link many of the major’ cities 
so that a program that originates in one com- 
munity can be telecast to another area. Experts 
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Saving is the safest road to material success. 


inticipate that by the end of 1950 most of the 
major cities in the United States will be linked 
by regional television networks 

A report from the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation states that “more than 975,000 tele- 
vision receivers were produced during 1948 
bringing th 


e postwar total TV set production 
to at least 1,160.00 and notes that radio set 
manufacturers are applying an increasingly 


large share of their facilities 
information is in line 


ted by 


to television. This 
with the findings of a 


study conduc Television Magazine show 
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ing “there were slightly more than a million 
television sets installed as of February 1, 1949” 
and with a recent forecast in the Radio and 
Television Retailing Magazine predicting that 
“sales of new television instruments in 1949 
are expected to top the two million mark and 
represent a retail value of over 600 million 
dollars.” 

Television is moving ahead with such rapid 
progress that, whereas manufacturers were in- 
clined to view the possibilities of television 
for classroom use as rather remote six months 
or so ago, they have now revised their thinking 
to the extent that they are actually starting to 
experiment with the installation of television 
equipment in schools. For example, within the 
past few weeks the Radio Corporation of 
America as well as Philco installed television 
receivers in more than 50 schools in Philadel- 
phia on an experimental basis to determine the 
possible classroom uses of current television 
broadcasts 


Education Agencies Set Up Television 
Committees 


Two leading national educational organiza- 
tions in Washington have plans under way to 
furnish interested schools with guidance in 
making effective use of this new educational 
tool. The executive committee of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association has authorized 
setting up an educational television committee 
to serve in a liaison ¢ ap: rcity hetween educa- 
tors and the television industry and provide 
a channel for the exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation. Under the chairmanship of John H. 


Gausenhuber of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, a television subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Standards for School Audio 


Equipment of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has already begun a study of the applica- 
tion of television to public education with the 
intent of eventually issuing a report presenting 
commercial specifications for television equip- 
ment and possibilities of school utilization 

At the invitation of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company a committee composed of repre- 
sentative administrators in the fields of ele- 
mentary and secondary education has been 
exploring the possibilities of television pro- 
grams as supplementary aids to classroom 
teaching. As an outgrowth of their work, the 
National Broadcasting Company will soon 
initiate a series of “Stop-Look-and-Learn” pro- 
grams to be presented Mondays through 
Fridays at 5 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, 
over the NBC television network. These tele- 
casts for educational purposes will include 
geography, history, government, science, litera- 
ture, and music programs. 


Some Educational Uses of Television 


William R. Knowles, the general manager of 
the Educational Sales Department of the 
Radio Corporation of America, believes that 


television “can become one of the greatest 
educational forces ever developed.” To make it 
that is a challenge to the ingenuity and re- 


sourcefulness of educational leaders, in his 
opinion. The remarks that follow outline some 
of the ways in which he thinks this new com- 
munications medium can contribute to educa- 
tion: 
‘Educators can confidently look to broad- 
sters to supply public service programs fea- 
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N EDUCATIONAL, business and industry films, 
I it is not the scene that counts most. It is how 
forcefully and how vividly the picture is pre- 
sented on the screen that determines whether 
or not the scene will be noted and remembered. 

Intimate close-up shots—projected with the 
RCA “400"’—show the minute parts of a subject 
forcefully, exactly, in crisp detail. For example, 
the roundness of the dewdrops on a lily ... the 
delicate-toned, curved petals, pictured above — 
you see them all so vividly . . . so lifelike 


With the RCA 400” projected pictures are 
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crisply brilliant ... sharply defined to the edges 
of the screen . . . outstandingly clear in detail. 
Voices, music and sound effects are reproduced 
with dramatic realism. RCA “400” projection 
increases the intensity of the screen image. . 
creates greater interest in the film . . . strength- 
ens audience response. 


Before you buy any 16mm sound projector—see 
and hear the RCA 400"’. Let your eyes and ears 
decide why the RCA 400"’ assures you of the 
utmost in 16mm sound film projection. Fill in ana 
mail coupon for more detailed information 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. 1-D) 
Radio Corporation of America 


Camden, N. J 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 
400" sound projection 
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turing major events of national importance 
Such events as the opening of Congress and 
President Truman’s State of the Union mes- 
sage have already been televised. The national 
political conventions last summer were put on 
the air by television. Certainly, programs of 
this nature will greatly enrich the student’s 
classroom study of history, economics, and 
national affairs. They offer timeliness, a sense 
of actuality, and a firsthand view of history 
in the making. 

“Another type of extracurricular (or enrich- 
ment) program which lends itself to school use 
is the sponsored educational telecast. Programs 
can be built around such subjects as health, 
transportation, domestic science, home budget- 
ing, and high school and college sports. As 
television expands, sponsors will be found who 
can be expected to present programs of this 
kind which will be acceptable for school use 
Naturally, educators will be called upon to use 
the same critical judgment in evaluating these 
programs as they are now called on to use in 
evaluating any commercially sponsored educa- 
tional material. 

“The use of television in schools, however, 
is not limited to the type of program which 
will be telecast by commercial stations. Schools 
and universities can own and operate their 
own television stations. For example, lowa 
State University has a construction permit for 
a complete television station which will serve 
both school and community. Moreover, schools 
can take advantage of what known as the 
‘closed circuit’ type of television. This con- 
sists of a complete television station except for 
transmitter and antenna. Television signals are 
fed by direct wire from the school studio to 
receivers located wherever necessary. With 
such facilities the foremost educational author- 
ity, the most lucid instructor, or the most 
‘telegenic’ individuals can go before the camera 
and appear in many different classrooms at 
the same time. With a television installation 
of this nature a school has complete control 
over its program and can transmit curricular 
programs to selected classrooms 

“An installation of this kind multiplies the 
use of expensive laboratory equipment and 
some cases, no doubt, will help to solve the 
problem of the shortage of auditorium facili 
ties. Such television setup 
does not require a license from the Federal 
Communications Commission a factor of 
considerable importance today when all avail 
able channels for television in some communi 
ties are being absorbed by (commercial) tele- 
casters.” No television channels are now re 
served specifically for noncommercial educa 
tional use, although school boards may apply 
for regular commercial channels 


‘closed circuit 


Opportunities for Action 


It may be some years before the classroon 


possibilities envisaged in these suggestions of 
Mr. Knowles become realities in school Sys- 
tems in some parts of the nation. However 
school administrators and board members 
should keep informed of the new developments 
in television and their implications for educa 
tion. Those desirous of further the growth 
of educational television can work with execu 
tives in the television industry to see that edu 


cationally and culturally important programs 
are available at the times when youngsters are 


most apt to watch television shows. They can 
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consult with the program director of the local 
television station to help in determining pro- 
gram content and in developing program ma- 
terials of educational value 

As television becomes available in their 
locality school officials can also co-operate 
with local youth-serving agencies to get suit- 
able places where young people congregate 
equipped with television sets so that the lure 
of this new novelty will not draw teen agers 
to bars and taverns for television entertain- 
ment. They can employ teachers competent to 
guide students in the use of television in their 
own homes. In fact, some educators are even 
suggesting that classroom teachers might do 
well to consider the feasibility of substituting 
recommended evening television “looking” for 
more conventional types of homework. 

+ 
SALT LAKE CITY TO FINANCE 
SIX-MILLION-DOLLAR SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAM 

The war produced a tremendous baby boom in 

Salt Lake City, Utah; so far out of the norm 
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that Salt Lake county schools are faced with 
serious overcrowding problems. Recognizing that 
present elementary schools would be inadequate, 
when the bulk of the “war babies” start school 
in a year or two, Salt Lake voters recently ap- 


‘proved by a sizable majority the largest school- 


building outlay in this area’s history. 

To finance a five-year school-construction pro- 
gram, expected to cost more than $6,000,000, the 
voters have authorized a school-bond issue of $2,- 
600,000 and a special one-mill tax levy to run for 
five years. The balance will be raised from a reg- 
ular building levy and cash now in the building 
fund. 

The bond issue, LeGrand P. Backman, Salt 
Lake county school board president, said, will be 
used for new construction only. The one mill levy 
is scheduled to underwrite renovation, expansion, 
and repairs to present buildings. 

New buildings proposed include four elementary 
schools to cost $1,500,000, a junior high to cost 
$750,000, and a senior high to cost $1,500,000. 

Sites for the six schools are being purchased in 
areas of greatest residential expansion throughout 
the city (county lines closely coincide with city 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Printed in red and black and distributed to all the parents, the above four-page 
circular helped sell the Salt Lake City school bond issue. 
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The More Often Textbooks 
Wear Out and are Discarded 
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Per Pupil, per Year—a simple, understandable 
statement that cannot be denied. 

The Lite of Many of Your Textbooks 
can be increased from one to three years by the 
use of strong, sturdy, wear-resisting adjustable 


BOOK COVERS 


which will receive the daily wear, handling 
and abuse instead of the books. 

In view of the rising costs of schools, school ad- 
ministrators cannot afford to ignore this saving. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made from waterproof, weatherproof, wear-re- 
sisting material furnish the protection that 
will materially reduce the per-pupil cost of 
your textbooks. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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PROTECT MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS BY FLOATER 
INSURANCE 


The San Bernardino, Calif., board of educa- 
tion has recently adopted a floater insurance 
policy to protect the musical instruments used 
for instructional purposes in the schools. The 
policy was purchased upon recommendation 
of Herbert S. Mitchell, school business man- 
ager. This school system, along with others 
throughout the country, is troubled by the 
risk of theft or breakage involved in furnish- 
ing musical instruments to students or in 
permitting students to use their own musical 
instruments. Even though all care is exercised, 
musical instruments are easily damaged and 
it is sometimes difficult to place responsibility. 

The floater policy insures musical instru- 
ments against loss or damage, except the 
depreciation from normal use, and certain 
other causes such as “infidelity.” “Infidelity” 
in this sense covers loss of the instrument by 
theft on the part of dishonest persons to whom 
the instrument has been loaned. Such a loss 
is relatively rare. 

The floater policy offers two types of 
coverages : 

1. It protects the school-owned instrument 
at a low premium cost. A parent whose child 
benefits from musical instruction and uses a 
school-owned instrument, participates in pay- 
ment of the premium to the extent of $1 per 
year, and this amount is paid regardless of the 
value of the instrument. Prior to the purchase 
of the floater policy the parent was asked to 
sign a “responsibility agreement” form when 
an instrument was loaned to a child. Many 
parents did not wish to assume responsibility 
for an expensive instrument and the child was 
therefore deprived of opportunity for instruc- 
tion. Any parent of a child in this instruction 
group who does not wish to participate in pay- 
ment of the insurance premium to the extent 
of $1 per year is still asked to sign the 
responsibility agreement form. 

2. The floater policy protects the parent- 
owned instrument, also. For this insurance the 
premium is $1 per year for each $100 of 
valuation of an instrument. The insurance is 
for a 12-month period and extends over the 
summer. Instruments are covered, whether at 
school or elsewhere. 

Before negotiating for the policy, the entire 
matter was checked by the Office of the 
County Counsel to determine the legality 
of offering the parent the option of carrying 
the insurance or signing the responsibility 
agreement. In California the County Counsel 
is the legal adviser of the school district. This 
procedure is recommended for other school 
districts througheut the country. 


A SAFETY COLOR CODE 


The school authorities of St. Paul, Minmn., have 
adopted a safety color code and a system of color 
markings to help children and teachers avoid 
dangerous accidents. 

Yellow. The school authorities follow the custom 
of marking with alternate yellow and black 
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stripes pillars, posts, and columns which may 
be struck. Similar markings are placed on pro- 
jections and protruding parts of rooms and areas, 
low beams, hazardous stairway approaches, hand- 
rails, top and bottom treads of stairways where 
special caution is needed; laps on horizontal clos- 
ing elevator doors; the insides of covers of switch 
and fuse boxes; the inside of movable foot guards, 
etc. Yellow is used also for marking a band 
around waste containers used for dangerous ma- 
terials. 

Red. Red is used for marking fire extinguishers, 
the walls back of fire-hose locations, alarm boxes, 
extinguishers, and other fire materials. 

Red is used for safety cans which are further 
identified with a yellow band and lettering in- 
dicating the explosive or combustible contents. 

Red is further used for emergency stop bars on 
hazardous machines and stop buttons for elec- 
trical switches for emergency stoppages. 

Green, Green is used to designate first-aid dis- 
pensaries, in general to identify and locate first-aid 
equipment, safety starting buttons, and . safety 
instruction signs. 

White. Traffic markings in school] buildings, di- 
rection signs, and direction lines are marked with 
solid white lines, bordered with narrow black 
striping or alternature black and white lines, or 
black and white checkers. 

White is also used as a housekeeping device to 
insure cleanliness of refuse cans and corners of 
rooms and passageways. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR CUSTODIANS 

In Birmingham, Mich., a building-maintenance 
program has been set up through the Michigan 
State College, sponsored by the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, the Michigan Associa- 
tion of School Employees, and the public schools 
of Michigan. The course seeks to help building- 
maintenance employees obtain the latest available 
information, in the safe, efficient, and economical 
operation and maintenance of the school plant and 
equipment. Classes are organized in the commu- 
nity where ten or more persons are interested 
and short-course credit of thirty hours is granted 
for the completion of each ten weeks’ course. 
This course is applied toward the 300 hours re- 
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quired for the issuance of a building maintenance 
court certificate through the Institute of the 
Michigan State College. 

The first course in heating and ventilating was 
offered during the school year 1947-48 and plans 
have been made for a second course in this sub- 
ject. New courses to be instituted are public rela- 
tions, housekeeping, electrical maintenance, care 
of grounds, fire prevention, gymnasium and audi- 
torium, painting and varnishing, and repairs. 

The administration has endeavored to make the 
custodial staff aware of the large investment of 
public funds in buildings and equipment, cost of 
supplies, importance of good housekeeping stand- 
ards, and the high moral character of school em- 
ployees. Under the procedure, the position has 
been elevated to higher standards and the men 
have been encouraged to prepare themselves to 
meet these standards. Morale has greatly im- 
proved and the quality of service rendered has 
been much better than it was a few years ago. It 
is the purpose to stimulate employees to render a 
high type of efficient service. 


INSPECTION BLANK FOR CARE OF 
CLASSROOM FLOORS AND 
CORRIDOR FLOORS 


The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., has 
appreved a new monthly inspection blank, pre- 
pared by Phil Brante, assistant to the commis- 
sioner of school buildings, for the care of class- 
room and corridor floors. The blank allows for 
700 ideal points and includes classrooms, halls and 
stairs, toilets, wardrobes, handrails and walls, 
window glass, blackboards and chalk rails, boiler 
and engine rooms, heating and ventilating, and 
foul air ducts. 

For sweeping classrooms, halls, and@ stairs, and 
basements, 100 points; for satisfactory condition 
of toilets and drinking fountains, 30 points; for 
clean condition of grounds and yards, 50 points; 
for dusting, 30 points; for clean condition of 
handrails and walls-dado, 30 points; for washing 
window glass, 30 points; for washing bookcase 
and classroom doors, 30 points; for satisfactory 
condition of brass and bronze, 30 points; for clean 
condition of blackboards and chalk rails, 15 points 
each; for cleaning electrical globes and fixtures, 
15 points each; for cleaning and caring for boiler 
and engine rooms, 25 points each; for caring for 
heating and ventilation, 25 points; for cleaning 
foul air ducts, 25 points. 

The blank allows space for noting any ir- 
regularities since the last inspection, for noting 
rooms closed, for recording personal appearance 
of the custodians, and for remarks regarding the 
general custodial service in the schools. The report 
is to be signed by the inspector and the principal 
and is filed in the office of the commissioner of 
buildings. 





The Melrose School, Melrose, Iowa 


Built largely of salvaged materials, the new Melrose School, which houses 175 
high school and elementary pupils, replaces a structure burned four years ago. The 
board of education saved nearly $20,000 through the use of salvaged lumber and 
equipment obtained from the nearby Ottumwa Naval Air Station. Brick from the 
old structure and the original steam boiler were also used. 
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Only a Hurricane will Fell the Tree—but 


. 


The Main Electric Supply Line at the switchboard is rarely 
broken, or interrupted. 


But branch circuits, running through switches and fuses are 
ever susceptible to local failures. 


Electric Clock systems, tied back directly to the Main line, on a 
separate circuit, will assure uniform time all over the building. 


The Edison Companies, in all parts of the Country have records 
to prove that 90% of all light failures are purely local in character 
—within the building: 


It occurs every day—here and there, and is often not noticed for 


some time. 


Electric Clocks, connected up to any nearest branch light circuit, 
are continually subject to these annoying disturbances. It is so 
Unnecessary—and a clear case of False Economy, if there is such 
a thing. 


The State Fire Marshal doesn’t permit a Fire Alarm system, or 
Emergency Exit lights to be plugged into a branch circuit. Yet, 
scattered clocks, to the school man, can create more confusion 
and complaint than almost any piece of school equipment. 


When building a new school be sure to provide a separate 
clock Circuit—connected direct to the main Switchboard— 
ahead of all branch lighting. 


No matter whose make the clocks may be—or what kind of cor- 
rective features are included—you will appreciate this Advice 
of Experience. 

Suppose the clocks do correct themselves after a failure. When 
will this happen? Usually at the next hour, and then only, if the 
outage doesn’t still prevail at reset time. 


NATIONAL TIME &S 


21800 WYOMING AVENUE 
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"4 Broken Branch 
wont S: top Us" 


4 ToLo Yov 


7O USE A 
LONGER WIRE 


© ed Abang Sigh, 
any good Breeze Brings Branches Down. 


When clock errors are confined solely to failures-in the main 
Power Supply—or less than 10% of all of the numerous outages 
in a building, then the several types of centralized clock con- 
trol will adequately satisfy the needs of a School. In most 
localities, it rarely happens more than once or twice a month, 
because of interlocked sub-stations. 


However, if the City Power Supply is such that Total Failures 
occur quite regularly, every day or two, then it would be in 
the interest of the School to consider the use of a Constant 
Service Clock System, where All Clocks will Continue to Run 
Accurately during periods of complete Power failure. 
This equipment is always available, and comes as an attach- 
ment, that can be added to any clock system now operating 
on an independent Clock circuit. 


O/AL- O MATIC 
REséT 


SYSTEM TYPE DO 





Recommended Clock Wiring arrangement, with all clocks 
wired on one circuit. Fire alarm conduits may be used. 
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@ Here’s Litesite — the refreshing green 
chalkboard that you’ve been hearing so 
much about. Litesite will make your 
classroom a bright and pleasant school 
home. 


For superb writing and better seeing in 
the classroom specify Litesite. Write 
today for descriptive folder. Dept. 
AMS-D9. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 


The New Look in City Taxes 





In Tax I December, 1948. Published by the Tax 
Institute, New York 7, N. Y 
A d vtion of new sources which municipalities are 
ng, particular! al sales, income, and admissior 
The discu n makes clear that property taxes aré 
the essential source of income for ity admir 
i p I € 


Planning Modern School Buildings 


Expenditures Per Pupil in City Schools, 1948-49 
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By Russell T. Gregg. Mimeographed, paps l Pape 22 pp. Bulletin No. 245, September, 1948 
Available from the Scho f Educat Ur ty Put ed by the 1 S. Office of Education, Washing 
Wisconsin, Madisor Wi D. ¢ 

This report includes the pape ad at e 1948 Cor \ nputations and statistical tabl 
ference on School Building Plar g ar ( t tion at ng an ana f irrent expenditures per pup 
the University of Wisconsin. The speak ! ! I s for the year ending Jun 194 
important experts as Ray L. H n, | 5. Office of The purpose of the study is to furnish a source 
Education; D. L. Essex, New York State Department of reference on per pupil expenditures in city schools which 
Education; and H. W. Schmidt, Wisconsin State Depart- \ w the tendencies with respect to current expense 
ment of Education ind also tt i 1 cost 
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report takes up the six major current expense accounts, 
comprising (1) administration, (2) instruction, (3) opera- 
tion of plant, (4) maintenance of physical plant, (5) 
auxiliary school services, and (6) fixed charges. 


A $7,000,000 Bond Issue and the Need for 
Additional Funds in Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland 
Compiled by Davis S. Jenkins, Supt. Paper 24 pp 

Published by the board of education of Anne Arundel 

County, Maryland. 

The report traces the rapid growth of the county and 
the heavy birth rate and brings out the facts to prove the 
great need for additional school facilities. The booklet 
includes information on future growth of the schools, the 
enrollment expected in September, 1949, the expected 
enrollment of high school students, and the enrollment by 
grades. The pamphlet is enriched with illustrations of 
several new schools in completed form and in various 
tages of development. 


Tax Rates of American Cities 

Compiled by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research. Paper, 20 pp. Published by Bureau of Govern 
mental Research, Detroit, Mich 

This report covering the 1948 summary of property 
taxes, indicates that there has been both a 6 per cent 
increase in per capita assessed values and a 6 per cent 
increase in adjusted tax rates. Unadjusted tax rates levied 
for school purposes, which are considered separately, are 
compared with those of 1947. It is revealed that 36 per 
ent of the local property tax goes for the schools of the 
reporting cities. The percentage is lowest (29 per cent) 
for group LII cities, and highest (42 per cent) for group 
IV cities. School rate increases either account for 20 per 
ent or more of each group’s total rate increase, or are 
uccompanied by reduced rates for other local purposes. 
The higher assessments in 1948, which were not con- 
sidered, reveal that school rates on the average have had 
in imperceptible change over last year. 


Planning and Equipping School Lunchrooms 


Compiled by a committee of thirteen for the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Paper, 19 pp. Published in 
July, 1948, by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 

Floor plans of layouts in use in more than 25 school 
systems in 11 states were collected by the Home Econom- 

Education Service in advance of the first conference 

[he group analyzed the layouts and formulated a series 
f questions indicating what constitutes good practice in 
irrangement of layouts; developed concrete material; and 
listed the large equipment needed for school lunch programs 
f diffrent sizes. The group also worked with the staff of 
the School Lunch Division and the Food Distribution 
grams Branch in the preparation of floor plans and the 
ting up of standards. Definite standards of floor area 
ntent, equipment, furniture, and sanitation are 





Minimum Standards for School Buses, 1948 


Paper ¢ pp 35 cent National Commission on 
Safety Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
>. = 

This revised edition of a former pamphlet contains the 
accepted standards for the procurement of school buse 


Enrollment, Professional Staff, and Expenditures 
in 135 School Systems, 1947-48 and 1948-49 


Paper 4 pp., 50 cents. Bulletin No. 11, December, 
48, Educational Research Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
\ report of a study based on information from 135 of 
the more than 1000 public school systems in cities over 
10,000 population. These cities include seven over 500,000 
opulation 44 from 100,000 to 500,000, 53 from 30,000 
100,000, and 31 cities from 10,000 to 30,000 population 
The circular contains summary tables and brief discus 


uch items as enrollment, number of full-time 
eachers, teacher-pupil ratios, expenditures for elementary 
ind secondary ‘ls and junior colleges, and budgets for 





How to Cut Labor Costs 
Compiled by Ruth G. Gilbert, Harold M. Hirsh, Carl- 
n Stringer, Ernest M. Gleischman, and Mary DeGarmo 
Bryan. Paper, 69 pp., $2. New York State Restaurant 
Association, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. \¥ 


rl tudy of labor costs in commercial restaurants 
tatements by Dr. Ruth G. Gilbert, Dr. Mary 

DeGarmo Bryan, and other experts in the preparatior and 
rving of food to large numbers of diners. The statements 
lude many approaches and practical administrative 

tl 1 applicable to school cafeterias parti ila those 


irge ity schools 
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SCHOOLS BROADCAST SCHOOL NEWS 


The schools of Salida, Colo., are getting some 
most excellent experience in radio presentation 
since the recent opening of radio station KVRH 
it is reported by Dr. L. A. Barrett, school super- 
intendent. The school is given a 15-minute period 
each Monday night for a “‘school news” broadcast 
entirely written, edited, and read over the air by 
members of the journalism class of the school. 

Each Wednesday evening, the station gives the 
school a quarter hour of time for musical num- 
bers from any group in either the elementary 
schools or the high school and put on the air 
by the station by remote control from the music 
room of the senior high. 

Each Tuesday and Thursday, radio personnel 
visit a different classroom in the school system 
and record about a half hour of the classwork as 
it is being carried on. Little if any advance 
preparation is made either on the part of the 
teacher or classes. 

Other students from the school have been given 
training in microphone technique and thus are 
ible to read the news bulletin on the station from 
time to time. Probably no school of its size in 
the country is getting more radio time on the 
air than are the Salida schools in the mountain 
town of Salida with its 5000 population. 

Every basketball game both at home and on 
the road during the current season has been 
broadcast as have a band concert, a school dance, 
and a number of other school functions. 


EAST PITTSBURGH COMPLETES STUDY 

OF ACTIVITIES, PROJECTS, AND 

PROCEDURES OF INTERES 
TO THE SCHOOLS 

The board of education of East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., under the direction of Henry G. Beamer, 
superintendent of schools, has endeavored to 
make the schools of greater value to the com- 
munity and each successive year has sought to 
idd a new phase of school activity for com- 
munity participation. Starting with adult-educa 
tion classes and open nights for the school library, 
they have broadened out in more extensive pro 
grams of winter sports and the use of the gym 
nasiums by community groups. While the pro 
gram is not very extensive, compared with other 
school systems, still a start has been made in the 
right direction 

Recently, Mr. Beamer completed an extensive 
f activities, projects, and procedures to de 
rmine their advantages or disadvantages to 
ols, and to propose the best method 
to be used for incorporating them into the 

| program 
lhe classification of activities and projects com 
irises nine separate divisions, including (1) col 
ections, donations, and dues; (2) sales to school 
udent 3) surveys and studies; (4) materials 
chools for distribution and use in school 
Class 5) entertainments and lectures; (6) sales 

promotion projects by schools for class funds 

lividual projects; (7) essay and oratorical 

ontests and _ scholarship examinations; (8 
awards to schools; (9) miscellaneous projects 

The study sought to focus the attention of 
and administrators on the problem 
which now faces the schools, and to ascertain 
What procedures must be followed to enable the 
s to cope with it in a more efficient man- 
ner. An exchange of ideas, of plans in effect, and 
Of suggested procedures, was recommended as of 





benefit to the schools 

HOLD SERIES OF ART FIELD DAYS 

rhe public schools of Philadelphia are devoting 
a part of their time to a series of art field days 


ng people. The fifth in the series 4 


“Head of the class” 


in science labs 





Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


e@ There are two reasons why Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture rates top honors in so many of America’s 
finest schools. First, because Kewaunee units are 
custom-engineered to fit science laboratory 
requirements. Second, they are mass-produced 

to fit school budgets! 


Specially designed to stand up under hard school 
use, Kewaunee Furniture provides maximum 
working efficiency and time-saving convenience. 
And the new Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is more 
rugged than ever! Door and drawer suspensions 
are extra strong. Metal parts are Bonderized for 
maximum resistance to chipping, rusting and 
corrosion. KemROCK working surfaces are 
resistant to the action of acids, alkalies and solvents .. . 
will not fracture under ordinary physical shock. 


Put Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture to work 
in your labs! You, too, will give it credit for easing 
your teaching load. Meantime, write for your free 
copy of Kewaunee’s catalog of Laboratory Furniture. 


Address :— 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 


Pageant of Italy,” was presented at the Art been set up, comprised of counselors, principal 
Museum as a joint project of the Division of and superintendent, to assist the counselor in the 
Education and the Division of Fine and Industrial role of club director. New requirements have 
Arts of the school district. The Pageant of Italy been set up for the administration of the program 
was of special interest because of the city’s large which covers names, fees for the clubs, a club 
Italian community, estimated at 200,000 council, a constitution, and the election of mem- 


The series has been planned to give the school bers. The council has been able to guide the 
children a better understanding of the peoples of students through voluntary student co-operation 


the world through an appreciation of their arts from the group; the meetings are well planned, 
Original works of art, music, lantern slides, and the leadership is outstanding 

jancing, and motion pictures are used in each An honor society has been formed with an 
Field Dav to recreate the spirit of various active membership of ten students. A point system 


has been developed for the election of candidates, 
based upon scholarship, character, leadership, and 


4 SOCIAL CLUB PROGRAM INSTITUTED service. All students are secretly rated on these 


cultures 


AT BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN points to avoid undue influence from others and 

A social club program has been in operation in’ any public discussion of the candidates 
the Baldwin High School, Birmingham, Mich., One of the active organizations in the high 
since the spring of 1947. An advisory council has school has been the Assembly Club. This organi 
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is EASIER 


Learn Faster! 
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complete with Tripod or 
Wall Bracket 
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MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
zation is devoted to the development of students’ 
personal interests and talents, the membership of 
30 students is elected by the students at large; 
bimonthly meetings are held, and officers are 
elected. The financial support comes from a stu- 
dent tax of 75 cents per year, of which the club 
receives two thirds. Programs are arranged, sched- 
uled, and accounted with complete freedom as to 
the type of program. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR 
CORRECTIVE WORK 
During the school year 1947-48, the public 
schools of Ames, Iowa, conducted a summer pro 
gram of corrective speech work as a part of their 


service to the Ames children. Thirty-one children 
attended the summer school for six weeks and 
received considerable benefit from the program 


During the past school year the speech develop 
ment program was carried on under the direction 
of Mrs. Margaret Fagen, special county supe 


Classroom instruction is simplified, made 
more meaningful with Modern’s Com- 
prehensive Social Studies Map Sets. 37 
maps, each 44"x32", are brilliantly litho- 
graphed in full color. Cartography and 
editing by Professors Raisz of Harvard 
and Morrison of Ohio University. 


Immediate delivery. Send today for full 







information about NO RISK plan of 
purchase. 


MODERN 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES A 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 







Dept. 149, 


visor. This special instruction has again been pro- 
vided for 1948-49 for all students having speech 
difficulty. 

In addition, 1488 children in Ames were sur- 
veyed for speech difficulty last year. Individual 
tests were given to 346 pupils. Seventy were 
found to be mildly defective and 135 children 
were reported to be in need of special speech 
work, A total of 851 children were surveyed for 
hearing difficulties and 27 pupils were found to 
be in need of special attention. Some 24 children 


were given psychometric and reading tests in 
addition to the general testing program carried 
on throughout the schools. 

During the year, much effort was directed 


toward helping poor readers overcome their diffi 
culties. A full day was devoted by the staff to 
professional meetings on the subject of reading 
ind each classroom teacher was provided with 
special aids for studying the problems connected 
vith reading difficulty 
























































More than 90 students of the Central Junior 
High School were found to be in need of indi- 
vidual attention and help in reading. These stu- 
dents were organized into classes and a remedial 
reading program was carried out. The increase 
in reading ability of the students was phenomenal. 


All sixth-grade students were given diagnostic 
tests just previous to the closing of the school 
term so that it might be known how many 


students needed additional help in reading. 


VALLEY STREAM HIGH SCHOOL USE 

The school board of Valley Stream, N. Y., has 
received state approval of its plans for a new 
junior high school. Until the school becomes a 
reality, the present high school building is being 
operated on the split session plan. Senior high 
school students use the building from 8 a.m. to 
12:30; junior high school students take over 
from 1:15 to 5:15 p.m. From 8 to 10 p.m. each 
evening an adult-education program is carried on 
with over 1000 registered. 

The high school building is being widely used 
by community groups. During the summer months 
a summer school is conducted with an enrollment 
of over 1600 students. The summer school pro- 
gram includes a music program and a remedial 
reading clinic. Recreational facilities are carried 
on during the summer months 

Despite the extensive use of the building and 
the hard wear encountered, the custodial force 
has adjusted itself to the changing programs, with 
the result that it is hardly noticeable that the 
building has been used for more than twenty 
years. 


RULES FOR RELEASED RELIGI@US 
TIME 

Pupils of Pasadena, Calif., participating in the 
eased time program for religious education will 
enroll under new regulations, prepared by the 
Interfaith Council, and to become operative from 
and after March 4, 1949. Pupils transferring from 
one school to another will automatically transfer 
their weekday enrollment. Those coming into 
the school system from another district will be 
given an opportunity to enroll in a religious 
lass 

Under the escort procedure, each escort 
for her pupils at the place designated by the 
principal and receives there the Released Time 
Religious Education attendance record cards from 


rel 


4 


calls 


the school marked “A” by the public school 
teacher. The escort must sign the card and re- 
turn it to the monitor. The escort must return 
the children within 40 minutes to the place at 


which she took charge of them, unless designated 


by the principal. In case of inclement weather 
at the time the class is scheduled it will be auto- 
matically canceled All classes will continue in 
operation until June 10, 1949 


One of the 
dena 


reasons for the the Pasa 
program is the comprehensive charter 
idopted by the board of education on December 


1944 


success ol 


ELIZABETH CARRIES ON CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
1948-49, the 


During the school vear teachers 


and administrators of Elizabeth, N. J., have 
carried on an extensive curriculum development 
project. Briefly, the framework for the project 
consists of a central curriculum steering commit 
tee of 14 persons, including classroom teachers 
ind administrators, four study groups of 25 
persons each, and a building curriculum com- 
mittee in each school in the city. This curriculum 
tructure has been arranged to provide for con- 
tinuous study, modification, and improvement of 
the school program as a regular part of the on 
going program of the schools. This job is not 4 


undertaken from time to time, 
continuous evaluation 
related to the needs of 
community, and to the larger 

One of the projects Is a rather 
reorganization of the central adminis- 
structure along functional lines 


spot iob.’ to be 


hyiet 


Du rather is a process ol 


ind modification, directly 
the school and 
needs of the state 
complete 


trative 
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clearer sharper FILMSTRIPS 


The only slide and film strip 
projector originally engineered 
for dual purpose operation 


Amproslide Model ‘'30-D”’ 


Show your slides and film strips 
on a projector that has been 
engineered to bring out the crisp, 
sharp details and brilliant clar- 
ity of every picture. The unique 
Ampro optical system utilizes 
the entire cone of bright white 
light—without the usual masking or shield- 
ing. The result: brighter slide pictures, extra 
brilliant film strips! You also have imstant conversion 
from slide to film strip use and back again. Nothing 





fe to add, no parts to remove, no fumbling for knobs 

a and attachments. Project both slides and film strips 

on the same program . . . without interruption. Easy 

ideas operation, gentle film and slide treatment, simplified 
Equipment Corporation maintenance plus a host of other unusual features, 


have made this Amproslide Model “30-D” the stand- 
ard, dual purpose projector in schools, colleges, 
churches . . . everywhere! 





AMPRO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


IN CANADA: Telephoto Industries Limited 
1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 


bean 


tas 
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° ° 
bad 7 
bd . 
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e ° 
bd 7 
° ° 
bad + 
bd * 
° ° 
bad Scientifically designed opti- One-hand snap action Fast, simplified threading Curved film guideways . 
+ cal system for more brilliant slide carrier for instant of 35mm. film strip. protect precious film strip. + 
. pictures. Simple to clean. centering of all slides. e 
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; AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

4 8 Please sen > re circuls riving 1 details abot 
S en d fo r 7 we ia bE C ircu | ar ; = mo Set on a A ng full details about the 
On Amproslide Projector Model “30-D” giving ; I enclose 10 for a copy of the illustrated booklet, ‘The 
full specifications and prices. If you are inter- : anes Siney ee Laas. Sens Seeem Pues 
ested in sound motion pictures send 10c for 16- — 
page booklet, “The Amazing Story of Sound : 
Motion Pictures.” It dramatically illustrates the & Address 
various steps in the recording and reproducing e Trade Mark Ree. U.S. Pat. Off : 
of sound on film. a City State 
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2 class Physical Chemistry Table with 4 student 
positions. 
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with Desk and Hood for Private Lal 
ries or Preparation Roop 





SCHOOL 





College laboratory planning covers all sciences 
— Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. Planning 
for each department must be founded on 
practical experience and thoroughly efficient 
in every detail to assure proper and adequate 
facilities to meet all the requirements of 
various courses 


In secondary school laboratories — usually less 
formal than college departments — more than 
one science may be taught in the same room 
Quite frequently a High School Chemistry 
and Physics department (illustrated) are com- 
bined and provided with lecture and demon- 


stration space. 


Research Laboratories and Preparation rooms 
must be planned for college work. These 
rooms may also be included in High School 
planning. The wall table, desk and hood com- 
bination (illustrated) is an excellent unit for 


these rooms 


Regardless of your particular laboratory need 
Sheldon Planning 


practical experience is at your disposal 


backed by many years of 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


Sheldon cordially invites your attendance at their AASA convention exhibits. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Booth B8-10; SAINT LOUIS, Booths F15-17; PHILADELPHIA, Booths 17-19 


EA. Stelion & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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MEET YOUR BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Supt. Carl C. Byers, of Parma, Ohio, in a 
booklet explaining the present problems and 
needs of the Parma Public Schools, devotes 
an interesting section to “Your Board of 
Education.” He explains briefly the impor 
tance of service on the board of education. 
Service on a board of education is a_ public 
trust of the highest order —trusteeship at its 
best. An alert community chooses wise, able citi- 
zens for the board of education. Such persons 





bring to the board a wholesome, unselfish, com 
munity point of view. The ultimate result is good 
schools, The responsibility for making many de 
cisions and the formulation of major plans and 
policies fall upon its members. The board, as a 
group, speaks for all of the citizens of the 
community. 

The superintendent of schools is the executive 
officer of the board of education. The board of 
education is his board of directors. He depends 
upon the board for policies, counsel, and support 
rhe superintendent interviews and nominates to 
the board for appointment all teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and other nonteaching em 
ployees. 

Duties of the Board. Education is a big busi 
ness, and your board of education and its ad 
ministrative officials operate like a business. The 
development of policies, salary scales, employ 
ment of personnel; the development and admin- 
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istration of policies related to the organization of 
the educational program; the planning of ade- 
quate expansion facilities when necessary and 
awarding contracts for the construction of such 
facilities; the study and approval of the operat- 
ing budget, as prepared by the clerk-treasurer 
and the superintendent, which is then certified 
by the county auditor; the study of existing 
sources of tax income to determine if adequate 
to meet the budget, and if not, to ask the voters 
to approve tax levies for additional operating 
funds to maintain the quality of educational 
program desired by the community; and _ the 
presentation to the voters of proposed bond 
issues for new buildings and additions to existing 
facilities, after careful estimates have been pre- 
pared by the board in consultation with the 
superintendent, clerk-treasurer, architect, and 
other outside advisory specialists; all of these 
responsibilities, et cetera, make the operation of 
vour schools a business of major interest — you 
are the stockholders in this democratic institu- 
tion known as a school system and the members 
of the board are your elected representatives. 

To make the citizens, and particularly the 
parents of the children familiar with the per- 
sonnel of the present board of education, Mr. 
Byers adds brief biographical sketches of the 
president, the vice-president, and the three 
additional members of the board, indicating 
clearly that these are representative citizens 
of long business and professional experience in 
Parma. To clinch the argument that these 
members are giving valuable public service, 
he indicates that although they meet two and 
more times monthly, they only receive a maxi- 
mum of $20 per year as salary 


SECURING LAY CO-OPERATION FOR 
COUNTY SCHOOLS 


The county board of education and the school 
executives of the Randolph County, W. Va., 
schools recently received effective lay co-operation 
in the study of a pressing school building problem 

In January, 1948, Supt. Stark Wilmoth wrote 
a letter from his office in Elkins to the heads of 
all organized lay groups within the county, to 
send a representative for the discussion of a pres- 
sing county school problem. Nearly sixty men 
and women representing civic, social, and other 
groups responded to the call. The entire school 
board and members of the school administrative 
staff were present with the group. 

The pressing school building shortages and the 
lack of funds to meet the impending crisis in 
schoolroom accommodations were presented to the 
group. The response was the formation of a 
citizens’ committee of 15 to study the problem 
This committee was made up of one member from 
each of the nine magisterial districts of the county 
and six at large to review with the school board 
and the administration the entire schoolhousing 
problem and its financing. 

Since January the lay committee has worked 
seriously in the study of the situation. A tour of 
the rural and village schools, requiring three days 
of time, was held. Subsequently, a series of meet- 
ings was held with experts engaged by the school 
board 

After a complete study of the situation, the 
lay committee requested the board of education to 
submit a special school building levy to the 
people. This special election was held in connec 
tion with the County Primary on May 11, 1948 
The tax levy was carried by a vote of approxi- 
mately 70 per cent 

The successful campaign could mot have been 
possible without the fine co-operation of the lay 
groups headed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Elkins and the American Legion. The county is 
almost entirely rural and agricultural and tax 
levies are difficult to carry in the more sparsely 
settled areas 

Superintendent Wilmoth recommends lay C0- 
operation as the democratic course of action In 
educational undertakings. 
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Only the"SOUNDMIRROR" offers all these advantages 


@ Superior tone quality and fidelity — Lifelike fidelity in 
voice recordings—rich depth of tone in music. There’s 
no scratchy background or needle noise to mar the 
reproduction. 


@ Easy to handle “Magic Ribbon” recording tape. Cannot 
snarl or tangle. Compare it to almost invisible hair-thin 
wire used on competitive recorders, 


@ Program can be “edited”—‘“Magic Ribbon” recording 
tape can be easily cut and rejoined with cellulose mend- 
ing tape to remove unwanted portions and rearrange 
program sequence. 


@ Simplified operation—No other recorder is so easy to operate, 
No complicated threading. Simple control provides for play, 


record, rewind, or fast forward functions 


@ Automatic high speed rewind—‘Magic Ribbon” auto- 
matically reverses and rewinds in less than three minutes 


. faster than any competitive recorder on the market! 


@ “ACOUSTICEL’”* non-directional microphone. Provides fidelity 
and sensitivity usually offered only in professional types. 


@ Easy fast indexing— Provision is made for returning quickly 


and easily to a decided portion of a recording. 


@ Thirty minute recording time— Provided by each reel of 


“Magic Ribbon”. . . ideal for school use 


@ Economy—In addition to the reasonable first price, the 
economy of the “Magic Ribbon” recording tape is important 
to the school budget. “Magic Ribbon” can be replayed 
. can be erased and reused again and again 


indefinitely . . 


@ Adaptability—The “SOUNDMIRROR"” can be connected 
directly to a radio receiver for recording. It can be connected 
to the school sound system for replaying programs through- 


out the building. 


Uses for “SOUNDMIRROR® 


* FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


quick recognition of word sound 
and usage 


* ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
recording concerts and practice 
sessions for study 


* POLITICAL AND HISTORY 


dramatized commentaries and 
current events 


* SCHOOL EXERCISES 


special school events and educa- 
tional addresses 


* SPEECH STUDY 


correction of speech defects 
* MUSIC APPRECIATION 
building musical and vo 
libraries for study 

* DRAMA STUDY 

tion training 


* DISCUSSION GROUPS 


social and civic studies 


classroom programs and elo 


al 


School society meetings and 


Bruirsh . _. FIRST IN MAGNETIC RECORDING 
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NOW... the world’s finest EDUCATIONAL RECORDER... 


the new... improved 


SOUND MIRON 


with amazing "'M agic Ribbon ’ 





Priced right 
for your 
school budget 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration of the 


“SOUR RON” 


Wagie Riblbou School Recorder 


or write 


The Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


*Trade Mark Reg 
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y Furniture 
TOR 


LIBRARY 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 


school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 


years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 


schools from coast to coast. 


Fifty-seven years of such experience is at your 
command to solve whatever problems you may 
encounter in connection with furniture for Labora- 
tory, Vocational, Home Economics department or 
in your Library. Peterson Quality and planning 
Service has gained recognition from school Boards 
throughout the nation. Our experts are at your 
without obligation. 


service... 
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School Lands and Funds 

The Oklahoma statute requiring the State Board 
of Education, as a basis of fair apportionment of 
state aid to school districts, to use each year an 
equated value of locally assessed valuation among 
counties in calculating a minimum program in- 
come provides a fair, uniform, fixed, and exclu- 
sive basis for the apportionment of state aid for 
the purpose of helping all qualifying school dis- 
tricts in the state to finance their budgets, and 
was not designed for weak schools to the exclusion 
of comparatively strong districts to finance their 
budgets. 70 O.S. supplement, §§ 652.1 to 652.11. — 
Board of Education of City of Okmulgee v. State 
Board of Education, 200 Pacific reporter 2d 394, 
Okla. 





Schools and School Districts 

The Arkansas county boards of education are 
vested by law with a sound discretion in the 
determination of matters necessary to the forma- 
tion or consolidation of school districts, which is 
subject to review only when it appears that such 
orders are arbitrary or unreasonable. Pope’s Di 
gest, §§ 11481; 11488, as amended, by the acts of 
1947, Act. No. 235; Acts of 1943, Act No. 271, 
§2; Acts of 1947, Act No. 202. Lyerley \ 
Manila School Dist. No. 15, 215 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 733, Ark. 


School District Government 
New York boards of education are independent 
bodies beyond control of municipalities and poli 
tics, except that the common council of the city 
has power to reduce in its discretion the total 


1224 Fullerton Ave., 


Chicago 14, U.S. A. 


estimate presented by such independent body tor 
school purposes Hutton v. Goodsell, 84 N.Y. 
2d 734, 274 App. Div. 373. 

The declaration of a school teacher seeking to 
recover damages from the trustees of a school 
district for breach of contract by not permitting 
her to teach school was insufficient, where it was 
not alleged that the trustees, in refusing to allow 
her to teach, were guilty of any tortious conduct 
actuated by malice or ill will or were guilty of any 
willful wrong, since the trustees of a consolidated 
school are not suable for the recovery of a mone 
tary judgment for such acts in good faith 
Mullinax v. Trustees D’Iberville Consold. School, 
38 Southern reporter 2d 93, Miss 


School District Claims 


That a school district was insured and referred 
claims against it to the insurer and did not excuse 
the filing of verified claims. Calif. Education code, 
§§ 1007, 1029.— Brown vy. Sequoia Union High 
School Dist., 201 Pacific reporter 2d 66, Calif 
App. 

The evidence was insufficient to authorize the 
recovery against the board of education of a 
school district for injuries sustained by the plain 
tiff when she slipped on a terrazzo floor in the 
entranceway of a school, on the ground that at 
the place where the plaintiff fell there was an 
excessive accumulation of wax caused by negligent 
and unworkmanlike application.— Ahl v. Board 
of Education of Central School Dist. No. 2 of 
Towns of Bethany, 84 N.Y.S. 2d 693, 274 App 
Div. 963 


Teachers 

The New York statute authorizing boards of 
education of school districts with less than 450 
inhabitants to appoint as teachers on tenure pet 
sons recommended by district superintendents of 
schools merely perpetuates such boards’ unre 
stricted discretion respecting such appointments 
under earlier statutes, so that the superintendent’s 
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recommendation alone is insufficient to vest the 
teacher with tenure but must be followed by 
affirmative action of appointment by the board, 
nonaction of which is not equivalent to appoint- 
ment. N. Y. Education Law, §§ 2523, 3012, 3013. 

McMaster v. Owens, 84 N.Y.S. 2d 399, N. Y. 
Sup 

Under the New York Education Law, a provi- 
sion that the selection of teachers shall be by ap- 
pointment for probationary terms which may be 
succeeded by appointment to permanent tenure, 
wide power has been given to school authorities 
as to summary discharge during a probationary 
period, including the implied power of canceling 
a probationary appointment before the actual 
service thereunder is called for. N. Y. Education 
Law, §§ 1701, 1709, subd. 16, 1804, sub. 1, 3011, 
3013 Walcott v. Fisher, 83 N.Y.S. 2d 536, N. Y 
App. 

In determining whether the services of a school 
teacher holding a probationary appointment were 
properly terminated, the written minutes of the 
district clerk are binding. N. Y. Education Law, 


§ 3013 People ex rel. Graves v. Barber, 83 
N.Y.S. 2d 520, N. Y. Sup. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

The Wisconsin statutory requirement, Section 
110.035, giving the commissioner of the state 
motor vehicle department additional power to pre- 
scribe the regulations for the operation of school 
buses and defining the school bus as a motor 
vehicle transporting, under a written contract with 
uny school or school district, children to and 
from school, does not restrict the grant of power 
contained in section 194.02, hence the regulations 
for the operation of school buses apply to 4 
privately owned bus which operates under an ar- 
rangement with the parents of school children 
rather than under a contract with the school dis- 
trict. Wis. statutes of 1947, §§ 110.035, 194.02.— 
Verbeten v. Huettl, 34 Northwestern reperter 2d 
803, Wis 
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* tucation Rhythm Touch... a new typing concept, exclu- from your students when you give them the 
3 | . . P . 7 a 
ey sively Underwood's . . . is becoming more and extra advantage of Underwood Rhythm Touch 

SO, IN. “2 

more popular every day among business secre- De Luxe. Phone your local Underwood repre- 
a school ; . . . 
ont west } taries, stenographers and typists. sentative for a demonstration . . . today! 
2s f he } ‘ ’ : : 
vag be That's why many schools are teaching with 
ber, 83 | Underwood De Luxe . . . the only typewriter that 
can give your students Rhythm Touch! Und dc ti 
Sectien Students develop speed quickly on the accu- nderwoo orporation 
ae . . ° SACHERs 
he state rate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest lypewriters...Adding Machines #®* x, 
*r to pre- . ; _— , : Accounting Machines...Carbon Pap 
I , owe : _ a ; 4 ly Oa 7 OS. f aper 
of school nderwood. Their fingers swing naturally int Ribbons 
. comfortable, relaxing typing rhythm that grows / 
ract with . ’ _ & vy} § d ats One Park Avenue / 
to - in tempo as confidence increases. Wow Vers 0G, 6S. Ve \ 
of powe Underwood Limited %, 
. 7 ’ + . t F - ‘= 

gulations You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help : . warvon'’s we 
lv to a : 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada © 1949 

' ° . 4 y - — — > > > 
ranar 4} in your teaching. You can expect better results etn anit Gatesline Manisha 
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e PHILADELPHIA MAY CUT SALARIES be 

Philadelphia’s public schools will suffer and of 1 

salaries may have to be cut unless the school reql 

system is provided with at least $5,000,000 more } ill 

revenue a year by 1951. This is the prediction of | g 

Add B. Anderson, business manager and secretary { ing 

war. of the board of education. ' mo! 

“eo New tax legislation recommended to the Gen- em} 

ao eral Assembly by the board of education seeks a 

only to meet the minimum school needs that are | wi 

ey”? LINE anticipated in the light of a steady increase in i = 
Greatest game balls in history — XF9 foot- “he WNGnG eetoanee to Gr Winks at the : Pie 
BASKETBALL ball, XB20 basketball, XS3 18-panel time of writing, would impose either a $5 head ap 
soccerball, XV4 volleyball. tax or a quarter of one per cent addition to the é 
city’s wage tax to raise between $5,000,000 and ian 


wey? LINE $7,250,000 a vear on the local level the 








2 
' Anderson declared: “If these measures fail and ' 
New HIGH in quality at new LOW in the legislature refuses to permit the school district ten 
price — JB2 basketball, JB8 junior basket- to raise additional monies, then the plight of the all 
ball, JF9 football, JF6 junior football, JS3 ccnees Wel be mee serous. , 
There are no frills, fancies or great expansions 
soccerball, JV4 volleyball. involved. It is a conservative estimate that there 
7 Amazing new products like the BT] and a age gs — 7 ~ A ey = : 
A ; ith 5O pups per teacher, he continued, “5 adc 
ee BT2 batting tees to solve old school ath- more cadians tal be needed, excluding replace- 194 
letic problems. ments. These will add $1,250,000 to the salary tea 
bracket, while scheduled increments for those now the 
in service represent an additional $1,500,000 est 
“When one considers the increase in supplies $1, 
and also a current deficit of $3,000,000 that | the 
should be paid off, a figure of $5,000,000 more in cre 
revenue a year seems like a small sum.” the 
Under the board’s present revenue — which is ani 
between $46,000,000 and $47,000,000 a _ year ' at 
Weltt a7: Nt: through 1951, the board to hire these necessary r th 
teachers and meet stated salary commitments | an 
vould have an operating deficit of $10,000,000 e! 
ne 
NEW ELIZABETH SALARY GUIDE th 
The board of education of Elizabeth, N. J., has j st: 
approved a new salary guide, providing 20 per te 
cent increases in the minimum and maximum Sit 
. , _—— salaries of all instructional personnel, effective $3 
Virtually non-existent upkeep, low initial July 1, 1949. This guide provides increases in 
cost, “up to 6 times longer” playing life the minimum for a teacher with an A.B. or a 
TETHERBALLS — all combine to make VOIT the best buy B.S. degree from $2,000 to $2,400, and in the 
in athletics today. maximum from $4,000 to $4,800 Additional é 
amounts are provided for each year of education t 
1. WATERPROOF. Rain—mud or water can’t up to and including the PhD. degree. Increases of j 
write red ink into your athletic ball budget. 10 per cent were given in the wages of custodial 
workers, increasing the maximum from $3,000 to hi 
2. SIX TIMES THE WEAR. Up to six times $3,300 per year. An improved schedule for clerical pr 
usual playing life means your athletic bud- workers was also approved W 
. cal p 
get is stretched six times as far. SUMMIT SICK-LEAVE POLICY 
elai-y ae) 3. OFFICIAL STANDARDS. Voit school-type he board of education of Summit, N. J., has 
equipment meets all official specifications idopted a new sick-leave policy, which will go 
for weight, shape, size and performance. into effect with the opening of the school year } 
© 1949-50. The policy is retroactive, which means f 
4. USED BY 100,000 U. S. SCHOOLS. Yes, that some teachers will have 150 accumulated \ 
schools, camps, and playgrounds all over days after thirty years’ service, plus 20 days of ne 
America have used VOIT for years —THEY annual allowance with full pay in case of illness. p 
KNOW — VOIT is America’s finest. The policy covers not only teachers but all other 
school employees } 
. . e Under the regulations, sick leave with full pay S( 
Wide choice of Cpuipment/ during any school year will be granted employees 
Everything from Batting Tees to Waterpolo of - bees as ietawe re tas 
. a ~mptioyees W 1 up to 3 years service, Uv 
balls — Send for our complete Athletic jun te 
Equipment Catalogue for 1949. OVER b) Unused portion of any yearly allowance s¢ 
BATTING TEES EIGHTY DIFFERENT ITEMS! for a given employee (not more than 5 days) \ 
will be cumulative without limit. The accumulated t] 
days may be used in case of extended illness y 
co => i = ~= OT, < < < < < — c) Absences on sick leave will be charged first ti 
to the annual allowance of any employee until } ti 
NEW YORK 10 . ; , a and thereafter to the accumu- c 
2 O ~ 7%, ate cre 
CHICAGO 6 SUMEUCHS CHO5E d) Absences on sick leave in excess of that a 


LOS ANGELES 11 





° ° yrovide or ¢ db wi ¥- re subj d 
SHlblettr Egugmeent provided under a and b will be allowed, subject 


to a deduction of salary paid a substitute filling 0 
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the position, up to one month’s time for each 
vear of service by the employee on sick leave, 
and limited to ten months in any 10-year period. 
e) Accumulation of sick leave will be retro- 
active as of the date of hiring the employee. The 
maximum of sick leave is five days per year. 
f) Absence for illness in excess of 5 days must 


.RIES be certified by the attending physician. In case 
fer and of frequent or intermittent illness the board may 
e school require the employee to submit a certificate of 
OO more } illness from a physician. 
iction of ' zg) For absence due to illness of a relative liv- 
secretary j ing in the family household full pay for not 

; more than 5 days in each year will be paid the 
he Gen- employee. If the 5 days are in excess of the em- 
yn seeks ployee’s annual sick-leave allowance, the absence 
that are will be deducted from the accumulated sick-leave 
rease in allowance 

h) Absences due to death in the employee’s im- 

e at the I mediate family will be allowed with full pay for 
$5 head a period not exceeding 5 days in each case 
n to the i) Absences due to death in a nonimmediate 
000 and family will be allowed with pay for the day of 


the funeral 

Absences on account of marriage, or to at- 
tend weddings of relatives or friends, will be 
allowed, but without pay. 


fail and 
| district 
t of the 


SO TE ee 


ASSUMPTION SINGLE-SALARY 


pansions 





at there | SCHEDULE 

1951 The school board of Assumption, IIL, has 

ed, “500 adopted a single-salary schedule for the year 

replace- 1948-49, based on a 10-months’ contract of 185 

e salary teaching days. Teachers with experience outside 

jose now the school system and having completed 60 sem- 

000 ester hours of professional study, will begin at e 

supplies $1,850 and go to $2,050 at the end of five years; and Maintenance Products 


00 that 
more in 


those with inside experience and having 60 hours’ 


credit, will start at $1,900 and go to $2,300 in TESTED and APPROVED! 


the fifth year; those with outside experience 


— 















which is ' and having 90 semester hours’ credit, will begin * Super SHINE-ALL a neutral chemical cleaner, dis- 
a year | at $2,300 and go to $2,500 in the fifth year; solves dirt and grime quickly. Cleans floors, walls, 
necessary ; those with inside experience will start at $2,350 woodwork, and other painted and enamaled surfaces 
nitments and go to $2,750 in the fifth year; teach- : , oe ai ; : 
0,000 ers holding A.B. degrees and having outside ex efficiently - + » without injurious effects. It is easily 
; ' perience, will begin at $2,750 and go to $2,850 in polished to an attractive lustre. Does not have to be 
IDE the fifth vear; those with inside experience will rinsed. 
bs i j start at $2,800 and go to $3,200 in the fifth year; % Super HIL-BRITE is a self-polish- : 
' 20 per teachers holding master’s degrees and having out- ; — : if-| li brittle N 1 Hillyard 
laximum side experience, will begin at $3,200 and go to eee ING, SSI-SVEHNG, NON-Oriie we Maintain 
effective $3,400 in the fifth year; those having master’s _—_——~* grade Carnauba Wax containing eaaetaemepenied 
eases in degrees and inside experience will start at $3,250 : no shellac, varnish, paint-in or There is a Hill- 
B. or a and go to $3,650 in the fifth year q resins. Recommended by Under- — a 
1 in the In order to maintain professional growth, it 1s 7 it Lab t lj ry" = & yee Ww 
dditional equired that all teachers under contract earn at . : ee as oe re ee cinity. Call or 
ducation east four semester hours’ college credit within a = — proved by various types of floor wire for his ad- 
reases Ol } lour-vear period. Approved credit may be earned \ eae // manufacturers. sre His co-oper- 
custodial by attendance in a_ recognized institution of "ial ' . ation and helpful 
3,000 to higher learning, by extension courses, or by corres ~pie READ this new book showing the = auggeerone psi 
r clerical pondence work. All teachers must become affiliated treatments for all types of fleers. Write for — without cout 
with Ca slate and national educational asso — free vr ad obligation. 
‘ ciation m : is 
a AR ee Ae SHILLWARD SALES COs: 
; Be ae ' INCOMING TEACHERS RECEIVE - as 
will go CREDIT FOR PAST EXPERIENCE ; -_ 
ool year Supt. Steven N. Watkins, in his annual report eee 
h means | Pa gs athens, A Die Gnas sopart HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO ey 
I +1—4 reports the interesting fact that the 470 Alabama St. San Francisco 2, Calif 1947 Broadway, New York 23, N. ¥Y 
mulated Ames, Iowa, board of education has adopted a 
days of new rule giving teachers credit for outside ex 
f illness. ' perience. No teacher will be employed without a teacher has been employed from a half year to customary date for putting salary increments in 
all other t least one year of experience for permanent a full year, it will count as a full year of ex effect. 
appointment to a teaching position in the city perience The new schedule provides for raising all 
full pay schoc All teachers new to the school system, except teachers by $150 steps each year. Under the old 
mployees In ng teachers, it is provided, will receive those on temporary basis, must serve a two-year schedule these increments varied. New maximum 
credit for past experience at the discretion of the probationary period before being considered on salaries for teachers are established under the 
rvice, 10 board as per the following plan: (a) inexperienced regular status schedule. A teacher with one degree will receive 
teachers may enter the system at the starting os re $4,150 after 12 years; a teacher with two degrees 
llowance schedule according to training: (b) after two WORCESTER RAISES SALARIES $4,450 after 12 years; and a teacher with three 
5 days) years ol experience, one year to count; (c) after Sweeping salary increases for Worcester, Mass., degrees will receive $4,750 after 12 years. The 
imulated three years, one year to count: (d) after four school teachers, including a $500 jump in begin- old maximum was $3,700 for elementary school 
'Iness years, two years to count: (e) after five years, ning minimum salaries, have been announced by teachers and $3,900 for high school teachers. 
‘ged first two years to count; (f) after six years, three years the school committee. The pay increases will Thomas F. Power, superintendent of schools, 
yee until } to count; (g) after seven years, three years to boost the department’s pay roll by $383,840 next says the adoption of the new $2,500 minimum 
accumu- count; (#4) after eight vears, four vears to count; year and will add $1.35 to the tax rate, based for teachers with one degree raises Worcester 
?) after nine years, four vears to count; (j) on present valuations. The majority of teachers from 47th place in the nation to 13th place, The 
of that after ten years five years to count: (k) no ad- will receive a $200 increase in 1949. When the old starting salary for teachers with one degree 
|, subject ditional credit after ten vears; (1) only one year municipal budget is adopted $150 will be paid was $2,000. 


ite filling of ru experience may be counted; (m) where The other $50 will be due Sept. 1, 1949, the Under the new starting salary, teachers hold- 
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HERE’S good news for careful buyers . . . 
all Hamilton Laboratory Equipment is now 
supplied with faucets that last as long as 
the building. The faucet body, for instance, 
can't wear out. It serves only as a water 
conduit and a support for the “operating 
unit.” The “operating unit” is the heart of 
this new Hamilton faucet. It includes all 
moving parts... all parts that are subject 


to wear. Install new washers in it in a 


April, 1949 


matter of minutes. Or replace the entire unit with a spare as easily as a light bulb. Thus you stop costly 


leaks instantly and avoid serious interruption of service. Washers last longer, too, because the new Hamilton 


faucet closes with the pressure 


not against it. All parts that move in water are Monel metal to resist 


corrosion and abrasion. In addition to being efficient and practical, it is attractive and modern in appearance 


Only Hamilton gives you this new, long-wearing, money-saving, smartly styled faucet. Investigate it 


before you buy equipment. Write for FAUCET SPECIFICATION SHEET NO. 2000 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS 


ing two degrees will receive $2,800 instead of 
the old $2,300 minimum. Mr. Power said in this 
category Worcester will jump from 40th to 
eighth place in the nation. These comparisons 
were taken from all cities of more than 200,000 
population and for 18 cities under 200,000. Fig 
ures in other cities were taken as of the spring 
of 1948. The new minimum salaries are designed 
to attract teachers to Worcester and thus ease 
the city’s acute teacher shortage. Superintendent 
Power has been voted a maximum salary ol 
$10,000, which he may reach by $250 raises each 
year. He now receives $9,080. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Milford, Conn. The school board has adopted 

a new salary schedule for the year 1949-50. The 
maximum for teachers with no normal training, 
now in service, is $2,200; the maximum for two 
years’ training, $2,700; and the maximum fo! 
three years’ training, $3,100. 

Elementary teachers, college graduates with 
four years’ training start at $2,200, with annual 
increments of $150 up to $2,800, followed by 
increments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,500; 
for teachers with a master’s degree the maximum 
is $3,700. 

Secondary school teachers, college graduates 
start at $2,300, with annual increments of $15( 
up to $2,900, followed by increments of $10( 
until a maximum of $3,600 is reached 
® Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
increased the minimum salary of beginning teach 
ers with a bachelor’s degree from $2,400 to $2,600 

® Woburn, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved increases ranging from $100 to $400 for 
all teachers. The present maximum pay of 
teachers on the equa! pay basis is $3,400, and 
the new scale will bring teachers with families 
up to $3,550 to $3,900 per year 

® lawrence, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a modified salary schedule for members 
of the teaching staff. The high school maximums 
were set at $2,900, $3,600, and $4,000. All teach 


ers were voted increases of $100 in addition to 
the $200 increase given January 1, 1949. The 
maximum for continuation teachers was raised 
trom $2,900 to $3,606 
® New Milford, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule, setting definite salaries 
for teachers with or without advance professional 
training. Elementary teachers with no normal 
training will be paid a maximum of $2,200; those 
with two years’ training, $2,700; those with three 
vears’ training, $3,10 those with four years’ 
college will start at $2,200 and will receive in 
crements olf $100 up to a maximum ot $3,500; 
those with a master’s 
maximum ot $3,700 
High and junior high school teachers, -college 
graduates, will start at $2,300, with increments 
of $150 up to $2,900, followed by $100 increments 
to a maximum of $3,600; those holding a master’s 
degree will be paid a maximum of $3,800 and 
an initial salary $100 above those having a 
bachelor’s degree. Teachers with experience in 


degree will be paid a 







il 








WISCONSIN 





other schools will be given full credit for outside 
experience. 

® Superior, Wis. The school board has revised 
its salary schedule for September, 1949, to provide 
for advancement of teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in the schedule, and to provide in- 
creases for school board employees, including the 
assistant business manager, secretaries, and assist- 
ant secretaries. The supervisor of buildings and 
grounds and the business manager will be placed 
on the schedule with supervisors and elementary 
principals holding an M.A. degree 

Under the schedule, teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, whose December, 1948, salaries do 
not end in $100 figures will be placed on a step 
in their own class immediately above their present 
salaries, and will be advanced one step above that 
figure from and after January 1, 1949. In Septem- 
ber, personnel who have not reached the maximum 
in salary in effect prior to January Ist, will ad- 
vance their normal one step, but teachers who 
are now at their maximum and have taught more 
than 13 years will advance two steps 

The assistant business manager will begin at 
$2,200 and advance by $100 increments up to 4 
maximum of $3,000; the secretary to the superin- 
tendent will begin at $2,000 and go to $2,600 in 
the seventh year; secretaries to principals will 
begin at $1,800 and go to $2,400 in the seventh 
year; secretaries to supervisors will begin at $125 
and go to $165. 

& The District Court of Division A, Baton 
Rouge, La., has enjoined the Louisiana State 
Board of Education from. distributing an 
$8,000,000 teachers’ salary fund in any manner 
except that provided in the state constitution 
The decision, handed down in a suit brought 
by the Orleans parish school board against the 
State Board, fixed Orleans’ share of the fund at 
an estimated $1,000,000. The Orleans board had 
contended that under the distribution formula 
planned by the State Board, it would have re- 
ceived less than $200,000. An appeal from the 
decision is anticipated 
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..-to make your lib ‘ary beautiful 


TREND, the new functional furniture for libraries, contributes lasting beauty 
and efficient utility to many of the country’s leading school libraries. 
[ts distinguished modern styling combines flush construction and rounded 
corners to eliminate dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower maintenance 


costs. Only in TREND can you obtain this striking symmetry and peak efficiency. 


Schools everywhere approve of TREND as the conclusive answer to their furniture 
requirements. You can obtain full information on this finest of library 


furniture by mailing us the coupon below, so send it now. 





@ LIBRARY BUREAU, DEPT. Q-4 


° 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Remnglon Kand 
Please send me your free booklets (check which 


TREND Furniture TREND Chairs “Planning the School Library’ 
NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL 
STREET CITY STATE 



















































































































































































I) 


THE 


AVAILABILITY 


AND 


ECONOMY 
OF 


FOR YOUR 
BOILER PLANT! 


You’ll find that for replacement 
of obsolete equipment or for 
new installations, Todd Burners 
will effect savings in fuel and 
maintenance costs. Skilled Todd 
specialists, modern Todd facili- 
ties—backed by 35 years of engi- 
neering experience — guarantee 
you economical burning of liq- 
uid and gaseous fuels. See your 
local Todd dealer now! 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO * HOBOKEN * NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG * YORK * CHICAGO * CHARLESTON, 
S.C. * BOSTON * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * RICHMOND, VA. 
ATLANTA * DETROIT * GRAND RAPIDS * TAMPA 
GALVESTON * HOUSTON* MOBILE*NEW 
ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE * MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
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CONVENTIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Apr. 2. Annual Schoolmen’s Week, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 6-9. California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, at Santa Cruz. Head- 
quarters, Casa Del Ray. Chairman, A. S. Nibecker, 
1425 South San Pedro Ave., Los Angeles. At- 
tendance, 400. 

Apr. 7-9. Michigan School Business Officials, 
at Grand Rapids. Headquarters, Pantlind Hotel. 
Manager, Harold Herrington, Grand Rapids. Ex- 
hibits, A. C. Lamb, Detroit, Mich. Attendance, 
300. 

Apr. 8-9. Colorado Association of School 
Boards, at Denver. Headquarters, Albany Hotel. 
Secretary, Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Chairman, O. K. O'Fallon, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. Attendance, 150. 

Apr. 21. Kentucky School Boards Association, 
at Louisville. Headquarters, Brown Hotel. Sec- 
retary, L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Attendance, 200. 

Apr. 21-22. Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators, at Milwaukee. Headquarters, 
Hotel Schroeder. Chairman, F. E. Conner, Keno- 


sha, Wis. Attendance, 300 

Apr. 21-22. Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards, at Milwaukee. Headquarters, Hotel 
Schroeder. Chairman, Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 
1220 Highland Park Blvd., Wausau, Wis. At- 
tendance, 300. 

TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS 
Apr. 4-7. Department of Higher Education, NEA, 


Headquarters, Congress Hotel. Secretary, 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 


at Chicago, Il 
Ralph McDonald, 1201 
D. C. Attendance, 600 

Apr. 6-8. Inland Empire Educational Association, at 
Spokane, Wash. Headquarters, Davenport Hotel. Chairman, 
E. R. Jinnett, West 503 Fourth Ave., Spokane. Exhibits, 
E. R. Jinnett, Attendance, 3000. 

Apr. 6-9. Eastern Arts Association, at Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters, Statler Hotel. Manager, Vincent A. Roy, 
215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Exhibits, Vincent A 
Roy. Attendance, 1000 

Apr. 7-8. Tennessee Education Association, at Nash- 
ville. Headquarters, 321 Seventh Ave., North, Nashville. 
Chairman, A. D. Holt, 321 Seventh Ave. North, Nashville 
Attendance, 7000 

Apr. 7-9. North Carolina Education Association, at 
Asheville. Headquarters, George Vanderbilt Hotel. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Ethel Perkins Edwards, Box 350, Raleigh. Ex- 
hibits, John G. Bikle, Box 350, Raleigh. Attendance, 3000 

Apr. 10-13. Music Educators National Conference, 
western division, at Sacramento. Headquarters, Hotel 
Senator. Secretary, C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 4, Ill. Exhibits, Henry Halvorson, Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Mass 
Apr. 13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Association, 


at New York, N. Y 
Secretary, Dr. James 


Headquarters, Hotel New Yorker. 
R. Meehan, Hunter College, New 


York, N. Y. Exhibits, Theodore LaMonte, 12-20 27th 
Ave., Astoria 2, L. I, N. Y¥. Attendance, 1200. 
Apr. 14-16. Southeastern Arts Association, at Rich- 


mond, Va. Headquarters, John Marshall Hotel. Secretary, 
Miss Ruth Harris, 111 W. 11th Ave., Johnson City, Tenn 
Chairman, Mrs. Catherine Y. Baldock, Fine Creek Mill, 
Virginia. Exhibits, Ruth Harris. Attendance, 250-300. 

Apr. 18-22. Association for Childhood Education, at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Headquarters, Hotel Utah. Sec- 
tary, Miss Mary E. Leeper, 1200 Fifteenth St., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Attendance, 1500. 

Apr. 18-21. National Vocational Guidance Association, 
at Chicago, Ill. Chairman, Paul A. Young, Evanston, III 
Exhibit ( D. Henderson, 230 West Washington St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 

Apr. 19-22. American Association for Health, Physica! 
Education and Recreation, at Boston, Mass. Headquarters 


Hote Statler secretary Ben W. Miller, 1201—16th St., 
N.W Washington, D. C. Chairman, Joseph McKenney, 
Boston, Ma Attendance, 3000 

Apr. 20-22. Kentucky Education Association, at Louis- 


Louisville Service Club, 824 South 
Secretary, J. W. Brooker, 1419 Heyburn Bldg 
ouisville. Exhibits, J. W. Brooker. Attendance, 7000 

Apr 25-28 American Association of Collegiate 


ille. Headquarters 
4th wT 


I 
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Registrars, at Columbus, Ohio. Headquarters, Neil House, 
Exhibits, Dr. Thomason. Attendance, 500. 

Apr. 27-30. Music Educators National Conference, 
southern division, at Tampa. Headquarters, Hotel Hillsboro, 
Secretary, C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. Exhibits, Henry Halvorson, Statler Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 

Apr. 29-30. Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association, at Cleveland, Ohio. Headquarters, Hotel 
Cleveland. Secretary, Dr. James B. Tharp. Exhibits, Dr, 
Milton L. Sane, Nashville, Tenn. Attendance, 500-1000. 

May 5-7. Wisconsin Association for Vocational and 
Adult Education, at Milwaukee. Headquarters, Hote] 
Schroeder. Secretary, C. D. Rejahl, Madison 3, Wis. Ex- 
hibits, C. D. Rejahl. Attendance, 1000-1200. 

May 9-11. American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, at Columbus, Ohio. Headquarters, Neil House. Sec- 
retary, Mildred V. D. Mathews, New York 27, N. Y. 
Chairman, Morse A. Cartwright, New York. 

May 9-11. National Council of Technical 
at Washington, D. C. Headquarters, Mayflower Hotel, 
Chairman, J. S. Noffsinger, 839—17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Attendance, 50-70. 


PERSONAL 


Schools, 


® CwHartes W. Mutrorp, former principal of 
the Bay Shore, N. Y., high school and owner of 
the Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency in New York, 


died at his Shore, 
illness, 

® The school board of Carlsbad, N, Mex.., has 
reorganized with Water CrRart as _ president; 
Ray SoLapay as vice-president; and R. U. Boyp 
as clerk 

® H. L. MILts, business manager of the school 
board of Houston, Tex., has been re-elected for 
another five-year term, at a salary of $14,000 per 
year. 

® ArTHUR F. Barnes, president of the Sea Cliff, 
N. Y., board for the past year, and member for 
nine years, has resigned. Mr. Barnes, through 
concentrated effort, made many contributions to 
education at Sea Cliff. 

> H. L. Zemer has been elected president of 
the board at Fostoria, Ohio. Russert J. Carrer 
was elected vice-president, and Mrs. L. E. Hemze 
was named clerk. 

® FRANK FIevp has been re-elected president of 
the board at Lake Charles, La. 

®& T. H. McMmrion has been elected president 
of the board at McComb, Miss. E. G. Mrxon 
was named secretary. 

® Dana G. Kino has been elected president of 
the board at Gulfport, Miss. Apert E. Fant, Jr., 
was named secretary. 

®& WILLIAM STEPHENS has been appointed super- 
intendent of school buildings and grounds for the 
board of education at Garden City, Kans 

& Georce O. Teer has been elected president of 
the school board at Hope, N. Mex. 

® Faris E. Roserts has been elected president 
of the board at Clayton, N. Mex. 

® MarsHat T. Beem, for 18 years secretary of 
the board at Marengo, Iowa, died on February 13. 
®> CiypeE F. Rowe was re-elected president of 
the board at Chandler, Ariz. 

®> Hucu May has been elected president of the 
board at Clovis, N. Mex. 

> Dr. Jonn StrotHER has been elected president 
of the board at Henderson, Ky. 


home in Bay after 


a long 


® Onsvirte E. Goerce has been appointed 
superintendent of maintenance for the board of 
education at Melrose, Mass. 

& Supt. T. F. Hames, of Claremore, Okla., has 


been re-elected for another vear 

m At Eau Claire, Wis., five new members of the 
school board have been appointed to represent the 
city’s five new wards. They are Duane CRIPE, 
KENNETH KNutTsoN, Henry Eccers, Emit Ras- 
MUSSEN, JOHN McFartane, and IrA BENNETT. 
& The school board of Elko, Nev., comprises 
Dr. L. A. Moren, president, J. R. Sapata, clerk, 
and Joun H. Martin 

& C. C. Younc has been elected president of the 
Bossier parish board at Shreveport, La 
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AT UNIVERSITY 


OF MICHIGAN 








CHAIR S-817 TA 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Expansion Program Calls 
For 


Modern Tubular Furniture 





The classrooms of a newly completed wing of the Engineering Building 
at Ann Arbor are equipped throughout with Heywood-Wakefield 
tubular units. Installation sold through Ned Oglesby, Representa- 
tive, Heywood-W akefield Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


UBULAR steel construction makes Heywood-Wakefield school 

furniture rugged enough to withstand long service—yet light 
enough to be moved about readily as changing requirements 
dictate. Shown in this newly completed University of Michigan 
classroom is unit S-817 TABS with which the new wing is com- 
pletely equipped. Note the wide study arm and convenient book- 
rack under the seat. 


This, and other models in the complete line of Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular furniture are fully illustrated and described in 
our current folder which will be sent on request without charge. 
Write: Hey wood-Wakefield, School Furniture Division, Menominee, 


Michigan. 
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Outstanding Publications in the 
areas of industrial arts and 
vocational education 


mechanical drawing 





MECHANICAL DRAWING, I and II, Berg 


Revised texts conform to practices of American Standards Association. 
Volume I, paper, 88 cents; Volume II, paper, 80 cents; Complete 


Edition: cloth, $2.56; paper, $1.80. 


auto mechanics 





AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS, Kuns 


Shows how to select, operate, and repair automobiles intelligently. 


woodworking 





PRINCIPLES OF WOODWORKING, Hjorth 


Now revised and enlarged, this text contains all essential information 
on hand and machine tools, with emphasis on cabinet-making. 


cosmetology 


$2.88 


BEAUTY CULTURE, Cherioli 


Thorough training in all phases of beauty service - 
hair, and nails. Includes business practices, safety, first aid. 


shoe repairing 





care of skin, 
$3.00 


SHOE REPAIRING, Karg 


Revised and enlarged, with sections on shoe machinery maintenance 
and every feature of shoe repairing, construction, and use of tools, 


equipment, and leather. 


9 - 
92.50 





THE 
804 Montgomery Bldg. 


BRUCE PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








ss ADMINISTRATION 


NEW TEACHERS’ SICK-LEAVE PLAN 

The board of education at Baltimore, Md., has 
approved a new sick-leave policy, which makes 
it possible for all educational employees to have 
five days’ sick leave in any school year without 
loss of pay. Any part of the annual allowance 
not used will be allowed to accumulate for use 
in later years. 

In addition to the full-time sick leave provided 
each educational employee is given an additional 
period of sick leave during which half pay will 
be deducted. The total of the accumulated time 


with full pay and the remainder with half pay 
may not exceed in any three-year period th 
amounts— based on years of service — shown 
in the table below 


Up to 5 yrs 65 working days 
5 to 10 yrs., 95 working days 
10 to 15 yrs., 130 working days 


15 to 20 yrs., 150 working days 
25 yrs., 170 working days 
Over 25 yrs., 195 working days 
Under the rules, all applications for sick leave 
in excess of five consecutive days must be accom 
panied by an appropriate medical certificate. In 
cases of absence involving fewer than five con 
secutive days, medical certificates may be re 
quested by the superintendent if it is deemed 
desirable 
As of January 1, 1949, the period of accumu 
lated sick leave with full pay to which each 
employee is entitled, shall be five days for each 
year of service in the department of education 
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prior to September 1, 1948, minus the number of 
days of sick leave for which he has received full 
pay and one half the number of days of sick 
leave for which he has received one-half pay. 
During the year 1949, the full-pay allowance 
granted to employees will be restricted to a 
maximum of 30 days. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


® Boston, Mass. A group of 26 teachers reported 
as having been the recipients of an illegal pay 
increase, must now refund the money to the city. 
The teachers will have to return to the city up 
to $300 each. The board had previously passed 
an order providing that teachers and nurses be 
given credit in their salary schedule for work 
done as temporary teachers or as substitutes. 
® New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a plan for professional improvement of 
teachers under which members of the teaching 
staff, including principals, supervisors, directors, 
and teachers, must obtain a minimum of six 
semester hours’ credit from an accredited institu- 
tion or the equivalent every five years. 
® Cambridge, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved an order under which a candidate seeking 
an appointment as a trade teacher will not be 
required to possess a college degree but will need 
seven years’ experience in the field. 
® Peoria, Ill. Teachers in the four high schools 
must continue to stay in school a half hour after 
class dismissals, under a decision of the school 
board. The half-hour rule was set at the beginning 
of the school year by Supt. Melvin G. Davis 
The teachers had opposed the rule for the reason 
that they were not consulted on the change in 
working hours. 
®& Ocean City, N. J. The teachers of the school 
system are enjoying the benefits of an in-service 
training program, which is in the second year of 
operation. The elementary teachers have com- 
pleted an art workshop. A new salary policy, 
recommended by Supt. H. A. Shaterian and 
passed by the school board last year has pro- 
duced good results. The plan has had the effect 
of attracting excellent teachers to the city schools 
® Newark, N. J. The school board is operating 
under a new policy, granting equivalency credits 
to teachers who desire to reach a higher maximum 
salary. Equivalency credits mean _ professional 
services which are the equivalent of college or 
iniversity courses 
WILL CONTINUE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, in an- 
nouncing the death of its proprietor, Charles W 
Mulford, has reported that the agency will be 
continued with the same staff of four specialists 
who served Mr. Mulford for many years in the 
past 


SALT LAKE’S SIX MILLION 
DOLLAR SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


Concluded from page 


limits in Salt Lake). The elementary schools are 
to be located in the northwest Rose Park area, 
the southwest California Ave. area, and in two 
locations in the booming east bench. The junior 
and senior high schools will not be located until 
1950, said Howard Barker, buildings and grounds 
supervisor. In addition to these buildings, two 
elementary schools are under construction, the 
Bonneville and Dilworth schools in the southeast 
bench 

The one-mill levy is intended for additions and 
modernization of 11 existing buildings, costing 
about $1,250,000. Major projects will include 
gymnasiums for the East and West high schools, 
shop buildings for South high, and three junior 
highs 

The bond issue and mill levy were passed with 
a large plurality, although it met organized oppo0- 
sition from apartment house owners. School offi- 
cials attributed the public awareness to school 
needs, to publicity accorded overcrowding in 
southern California schools, and to a stil] virulent 
Mormon precept of schools and churches first 
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"I have a better 


ele 


because I learned how 


to use this machine!" 


The swing toward National Mechanized 
Accounting is greatly increasing the de- 
mand for persons trained in the operation 
of these accounting machines. 


Students learn how to operate Nationals 
quickly and easily. The short time required 
is offset many times over in the higher 
salaries that graduates with this knowl- 
edge can demand. 


Wherever your students may go upon 
graduation, they will find National Ac- 
counting Machines in use .. . for the 
National line covers the entire bookkeep- 
ing-accounting field. 

A few minutes with your local National 
representative — a systems analyst —dis- 
cussing latest developments in mech- 
anized accounting, will prove very 
useful to you—and to your students. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Wiaional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 










































































*E the NEW PYRA-SEAL dries 
to touch in LESS than 2 
hours. Can be steel wooled 
and given another coat 
ofter 4 to 5 hours drying 
time. 


Maple Flooring 
Manulacturers Assn. 

National Oak Floonng 
Manulacturers Assn. 

Leading Architects. 


~~ 





Write today for de- 
tailed information. 


PLANNING 
The public schools of Fresno, Calif., have been 8. Painting of all classrooms will be in light 
engaged since 1947 in an extensive school building toned pastel shades 


ment 


* . 





1. All classrooms are to have acoustical 


PYRA-SEAL 


Arother Vestal first! Vestal PYRA-SEAL 
long recognized as the outstanding floor 
seal on the market is now better than ever 
before. The NEW PYRA-SEAL offers you 
NEW advantages in floor beauty .. . floor 
protection ... floor maintenance economy. 
Only the NEW PYRA-SEAL has ALL of these 
advantages: 


*> QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time 
... your floors are back in service sooner. 


* 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official preci- 
sion instrument to determine wear and 


abrasion resistance). 


@ HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 
slip reistant safety. 


@ EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No 
lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does not 
rubber burn. Can be scrubbed without dam- 
age. A stronger, tougher, longer-wearing 
finish. 





[he main source of light will come from 
the north 
All floors are of concrete with asphalt tile 
covering 
+. All rooms are to be insulated 
Chere will be running water in all elementary 
classroc ms 
6. There will be “island type” cloak closets in 
ill classrooms 
7. All windows will be of steel sash. 


program which has been making considerable A\ll chalkboards will be light green 

progress and which will eventually result in many 10. All artificial lighting to be furnished by 
new buildings. The board of education has adopted rocket type indirect lighting fixtures 

the following 15 principles of planning to guid 11. All buildings will have conduit for future 
its staff in the construction of new classrooms installation of intercommunicating systems. 


treat 12. All buildings are wired for electrical clock 


vstem 
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13. All elementary classrooms will have two 
exits. 

14. All classrooms have connecting covered 
corridors on the south side of the building. 

15. All structures are of the unit single story 
type. 


SACRAMENTO’S HUGE BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

Sacramento county, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 120,000 outside California’s capital city, 
has made a good start on a $4,233,000 school 
building program, which is being financed with 
funds from state appropriations and local bond 
issues. 

“The way people are pouring into Sacramento 
county,” County Superintendent R. E. Golway 
points out, “by the time buildings now planned 
have been completed, another construction project 
as large as the present one will have to be started. 

“War babies are just beginning to enter our 
schools. During the next two or three years we'll 
receive many more of these boys and girls. Sub- 
urban districts have received a much larger share 
of newcomers than the city of Sacramento, whose 
population is comparatively stable. 

“While our schools now have 24,000 children 
enrolled, this number is only temporary. Every 
time we hear from one of the county schools the 
enrollment has increased.” 

Most of the county districts will receive part 
of a fund set aside for aiding communities unable 
to finance a school expansion program. Some of 
them, however, are doing their own financing 
Only a few of the smaller building projects have 
been finished. 

South Sacramento — which during the past two 
years acquired a $3,000,000 soup factory and 
installed a million-dollar sewer system — has two 
new elementary schools under construction. One 
is a new $208,000 building on Strawberry Lane, 
the other on the present site of Franklin Boule- 
vard school, to cost $215,000. 

North Sacramento is building a $300,000 inter- 
mediate school; adding four classrooms and a 
kindergarten to Dos Rios school, at a cost of 
$100,000; and building additions to other schools 
to cost $220,000. 

Carmichael is building a new $141,000 school 
and constructing a $106,000 addition to another 
one. A new $232,000 school is being built in 
Del Paso; one to cost $240,000 in Arcade, where 
a five-room classroom addition to cost $149,000 
is to be added to the present school. 

Rio Linda, the poultry suburb, is building a 
new $192,000 school of five classrooms and a 
kindergarten. Sylvan is to have a new school 
with six classrooms and a kindergarten, to cost 
$148,000; also $90,000 worth of additions to the 
present school. Galt, where the county fair is 
held, will have a $327,000 new school and Robla 
one costing $353,000. San Juan high school is 
having constructed five classrooms and one for 
band practice added at a cost of $130,000 

At Orangevale, a $168,000 addition to the pres- 
ent school is being built. Real oranges are grown 
in this district, also olives 

\ new $114,000 schocl is to be constructed at 
Elder Creek, where a $25,000 addition to the 
present one recently was completed. A $96,000 
homemaking unit recently was added to the Elk 
Grove Union high school. Six classrooms and a 
kindergarten, to cost $160,000, are being added to 
the Elk Grove Union intermediate school. Several 
other smaller school building projects in the 
county are under way or planned 


BUILDING STUDY COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZED 
The board of education of Glen Ridge, N. J. 
has created a school building study committee, 
with Putnam L. Crafts as chairman 
The building study committee will attempt to 
carry out the three major purposes for which 
the committee was appointed: (1) to present to 
the citizens all of the facts and the history, up 
to the present time, of the new high school 
project; (2) to explain the position of the board 
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and the reasons for seeming lack of action up-to- 
date; (3) to obtain the recommendations of this 
group of organizations as to the course to pursue, 
under the present economic conditions, which will 
have the support and backing of the citizenry. 


DEARBORN EXPANDS BUILDING 
PROGRAM FOR 1949 


The school board of Dearborn, Mich., has ap- 
proved plans for the expansion of its school build- 
ing program in 1949, to comprise four new school 
buildings and the purchase of sites for two addi- 
tional structures. The total program for 1949 will 
cover six schools and the purchase of two sites. 

One school, the Coburn, an 8-room elementary 
school, is already under construction. Three fur- 
ther elementary schools will have seven-room 
additions, as well as a cafeteria and gymnasium. 
Immediate construction has been ordered for one 
kindergarten and two additional classrooms at 
Penn School. Plans have been started for a school 
on the Penn site. Ten Eyck, another elementary 
school, will be provided with a kindergarten. The 
Whitmore-Bolles School will have a new kinde1 
garten and a Cafeteria. 

The board has taken steps to acquire a full 
ten-acre site at Penn School and two acquire 20 
acres for a future elementary school 


A STUDY OF SCHOOLHOUSING IN 
NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


John Glenn, superintendent of schools of North 
Brookfield, Mass., has presented a report to the 
school committee on the condition of schoolhous 
ing in the North Brookfield area. As a result of 
his survey, Mr. Glenn points out that school 
housing is seriously inadequate, and that a new, 
up-to-date school building to house the secondary 
school is a serious necessity. 

Many inadequacies in the present school build 
ings make it practically impossible to offer the 
expanded curriculum necessary to meet instruc 
tional needs of the youth of the town. In addi 
tion, the buildings meet only the lowest legal 
standards of health, sanitation, and fire safety 
The high school lacks an auditorium, a stage, 
and gymnasium; there are no facilities for house 
hold arts classes. Mr. Glenn proposes the estab 
lishment of a union high school as a solution of 
he problem in the North Brookfield community 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


> Elizabeth, N. J. Following a survey of the 
school plant, the board of education has com 
pleted plans for a school-bond issue of $1,614,720 
lor new school construction. Construction work 
will begin in the spring on two new elementary 
school buildings. The new buildings are needed 
to provide facilities for an increase of 50 per cent 
in the school population. 

> Lexington, Neb. The board of education has 
begun work on a one-half-million dollar elemen 
tary schoo] program, which is to comprise three 
separate buildings. It is expected that the work 
will be completed so that the buildings can be 
occupied in September, 1949. 

® Houston, Tex. The contract has been let fo 
the construction of the Oak Forest Elementary 
School, to cost $238,000. Messrs. Wilson, Morris 
& Crain are the architects. 

® Kemah, Tex. The contract has been let for 
the construction of an elementary school, to cost 
$150 Other proposed projects are an elemen 
tary-junior high school building and an addition 
to another school. 

© Tucson, Ariz. The contract has been let for 
the construction of the new vocational senior high 


school, to cost $1,330,000. 

© Lakewood, N. J. The pupils of the Clifton 
Avenue School occupied a new building on Feb 
ruary The building which contains 15 class 
rooms, a library, a cafeteria, an auditorium, a 
symnasium, and a clinic, cost a total of $646,172, 
with a cu. ft. cost of 64.6 cents. The architect of 
the building was Alexander Merchant & Son, New 


Brunswick, N. J 
© Douglas, Ariz 
S68 
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THE NEW SPENCER 


Commercial Portable 


Plenty of power for large areas with continuous rated 


Universal Motor. Large dirt capacity (.875 cu. ft.) with 


removable dirt can on casters. Bag cleaned while in the 


machine. Attachments for wet cleaning, gym floors, and 







dry mop cleaning available. Wide 
clearances, multistage impellers 
and same hose and tools as on 


larger Spencer Central Systems. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 114B. 


375A 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 





rate of 2.55 per cent. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used in financing the construction of a 
high school and other school building projects. 
® Kirkwood, Mo. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $330,000 for new school 
construction, Two new buildings will be erected. 
\ site has been obtained for the proposed Henry 
Hough School. 

® Lynn, Mass. The school board has purchased 
1 site for a new school. John E. Nichols, of West 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed educational 
consultant for planning of the building. 

® Franklin, N. H. The Sanbornton Central 
Grade School, erected at a cost of $80,000, will 
be occupied in September. Plans have been started 
for a modern consolidated elementary school in 
the New Hampton School District. 

®> LaBelle, Fla. Construction work has started 
on a new school cafeteria for the elementary and 
high school students, to cost $16,800 


®& Clewiston, Fla. A new school has been 
erected in the heart of the sugar-cane country 
in the everglades. Construction work has been 
started on a new junior-senior high school build- 
ing, te cost $450,000. 

® Colorado Springs, Colo. The school 
has proposed an addition to the Helen 
School, to cost $112,840 

® Longview, Tex. The school board has sold 
$125,000 worth of school bonds, at 2.05 per cent. 
The proceeds will be combined with $100,000 
available in the school construction fund for the 
construction of the new elementary school in 
Pinewood Park 


COURSE FOR SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 

The annual course for school custodians at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., will 
be held June 29 to July 1, inclusive, under the 
direction of Prof. Russell J. Kleis, head of the 


Department of Continuing Education 


board 
Hunt 
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HERES WHY 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES PREFER THESE 


VATIOVAL LOCK 


COMBINATION LOCKS 
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PURCHASE 


Offer several thousand different dial settings. 
Dial to three numbers. 
Have durable, Zinc Plated bolt and box. 


Provide easy visibility...dial is finished in 


black baked enamel with white gradations. 


Combination is automatically disturbed when 


door is closed. 
Available with or without Masterkey feature. 


Time proven in thousands of schools, colleges 


and universities. 


Charts included for keeping combinations and 
other important lock information. 

Assure LOW COST PROTECTION and sim- 
plified locker control. 


No. 68-267 MASTERKEYED No. 68-268 NOT MASTERKEYED 





Yes! There are many important reasons why 
NATIONAL LOCK, self-locking, combination built-in 
locks are so popular in our nation’s educational 
institutions. If you are not now using these fine locks, 
we urge you to consider them carefully when pur- 
chasing new lockers. Consider, too, NATIONAL LOCK 
combination shackle locks and laboratory and 


vocational equipment locks. 


Pn 


SELECTED BY LEADING LOCKER MANUFACTURERS AS 
THE HEART OF AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL LOCKERS 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD «+ ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 












Montgomery provides over 90% 
of these types of low cost program timers 
used in schools, 


@ New — rich grey hammerloid hard baked enamel 
case finish. 


@ New — bright chrome finished metal parts. 

e New — clear vision face and hands. 

e New — circuit switching components, 

e New — greater accuracy, longer life, simplified 
installation, 


1, 2 or 4 circuits —controls any uumber of signals. 
Tear out this ad and pin it to your letterhead for com- 
pletely descriptive and illustrated catalog with prices. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY a 
iT WASHINGTON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS i 





HAVE HEAVIER ENROLLMENTS 
CREATED A SPACE PROBLEM + 


ARE YOU STOPPED BY HIGH 
BUILDING FOOTAGE COSTS ® 





Down in 
45 seconds 
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45 seconds - 
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Answer: Multiple Use of Space! 





Meet these problems as others from coast to coast 
have with “In-Wall” units. Serve more children in less 
space. All steel construction. Installation requires no 
remodeling. Engineering surveys and layouts furnished. 











SCHIEBER 


MFG. CO. 
12732 Burt Rd. 
Detroit 23, Mich. 
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Summer delivery of your 


for the 1949 Sports Season. 


From the table below select the plan 
you need — or specify your space meas- 
urements, or the number of seats you 
ener, f. 8 AF ee ee 


























BLEACHER COMPANY 


There’s still time to get Spring or 


STEEL GRANDSTANDS 
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SEND US 
TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES _ YOUR 
PLAN | LENGTH | ROWS HIGH | CAPACITY INQUIRY Engineering Dept. 
No. 1 90'0” 8 520 FOR ys teria vagy 
wee] ime | i | PRICES as 
No. 4 2340” 12 2028 
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ments are____ 


Showing stands erected on concrete ribbon foundations. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


Without obligation to me, send a cost estimate 
Se 
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Our space measure- 


We need seats 





for — 


Name 


——— 





Address 
City - State 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of February, 1949, school 
construction contracts were let in 11 Pacific Coast 
states for 19 buildings, to cost $5,578,316. 

During the month of February, Dodge reported 
contracts let for 265 school buildings, in 37 states 
east of the Rockies, to cost $44,665,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


> The Xenia, Ohio, School District has sold 
$813,000 bonds due 1950-72, at 101.75, with a 
2% per cent coupon. 

> New York bankers have purchased $225,000 
school bonds of Hudson, Ohio, School District, 
due 1950-69. The bonds brought 100.638 for a 
2% per cent coupon. 

® The county high school district of Campbell 
County, Wyo., has sold $185,000 bonds, due 
1951-57, at 100.80 for 2% per cent coupons. 
Sterling, Ill The Sterling township high 
school board has sold $1,520,000 worth of school 
bonds to the First National Bank of Chicago, at 
4 premium of $760, with bonds bearing interest 
it 134 per cent from 1950 to 1963, and 2 per cent 
trom 1964 to 1967, The proceeds will be used 
lor school construction. 

© Beloit, Wis. The school board has voted to 
transter its school building funds to a common 
sinking fund as a final step in preparing the way 
lor the beginning of work on the high school 
ulding. A total of $1,808,000 has been trans 
ferred into the fund, which includes the $1,600,000 
set aside in federal bonds. All accumulated in- 
terest will also go into the fund 








& Ville Platte, La. The school board of Evan 
geline parish has sold $550,000 worth of school 
bonds, at an interest rate of 2.88 per cent. The 
proceeds will be used for new school buildings 
® Duncan, Okla. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $123,000. The bonds, to- 
gether with a building fund levy, will provide 
$150,000 for a new ward school. 

® Nampa, Idaho. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $495,000 for school building 
purposes, A new elementary school is planned. 
®& School Dist. No. 300, Whiteside County, IIl., 
has sold $1,520,000 worth of bonds, at 100.05, 
and a net interest rate of 1.8423 per cent 

® Kalispell, Mont. School bonds in the amount 
of $737,480 have been sold for the new Flathead 
County High School and mechanical arts building. 
® McCook, Neb. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $360,000 for a new elemen 
tary school and modernization of two further 
buildings. 

® Gering, Neb. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $295,000 to finance additions 
to two grade schools. 

® Kermit, Tex. The taxpayers have voted $1, 
400,000 in school bonds. Proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be used to build a new high school 
and an addition to the primary building. 

®& Scottsbluff, Neb. The school board has sold 
$55,000 in school bonds to the state board of 
educational lands and funds, The interest rate on 
the bonds will be 2% per cent. 

® The city of San Francisco has sold $7,000,000 
worth of school bonds, at 100.02, with a net 
interest cost of 1.4858. 

®& The Fulton County school board of Atlanta, 
Ga.. has sold to a New York banking concern 
its $5.000.000 school-bond issue. The issue was 


sold at a premium of $80,995, with interest at 
10 per cent 

®& The Richmond County, Ga., school board 
has sold $4,000,000 worth of school bonds, at 


$4,280,760, or $107.019 for each $100 par value 
bond. The bonds were dated January 1, 1949, 
and bear an interest rate of 234 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually. 

® The Evans County, Ga., school board has 
paid off $16,000 in school bonds, which were due 
and payable 1953 to 1968. The action has saved 
the taxpayers of the school district of Claxton 
the sum of $5,441.78 in interest that would 
have been paid had the bonds run to maturity. 
® Fort Thomas, Ky. The school board has 
sold $65,000 worth of bonds to a banking con- 
cern, on its bid of 2 per cent interest and a 
premium of $104. The proceeds will be used to 
erect a high school stadium 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® Boston, Mass. The school board has pre- 
pared its 1949 budget calling for a total of 
$24,330,907, which is $2,447,780 above the ex- 
penditures for the year 1948. The principal in- 
crease is in the appropriation for construction 
and furnishings for new buildings which repre- 
sents an increase of $751,675. 

®& The executive committee of the Virginia 
Association of School Trustees has asked school 
board members of the state to study means of 
providing additional funds for school construc- 
tion. The committee will be asked to adopt a 
resolution calling for a minimum of 25 million 
dollars to be placed in the building fund. 

® Kansas City, Mo. Supt. Harold E. Moore 
has presented his preliminary 1949 budget to the 
board, calling for a total of 12 million dollars 
Supt. Moore estimated that more than 3 milion 
dollars of new revenue would have to be found 
to finance the budget 

®& Providence, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $6,256,492 for the school 
year 1949-50, which is an increase of $250,000 
over the 1948 estimate. A large part of the in- 
crease is due to salaries of school employees 
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The Best Thinking of the Educational Profession on — 





American School Buildings 


The flood of books and pamphlets, of sur- 
veys and reports, on schoolhouse planning, 
that recently has swept over the American 
educational field, has reached its crest in the 
AASA’s white book,’ which outlines in 19 chap- 
ters the present views of a group of profes- 
sional educators and experts on the total 
planning, construction, mechanical equipment, 
furnishing, and financing of school plants. Un- 
questionably, the impossibility of maintaining 
the needed amount of schoolhouse construction 
during the present reconstruction period and 
the consequent accumulation of a vast backlog 
of serious school plant needs, has inspired this 
valuable book. 

The book opens with a chapter devoted to 
the school board’s responsibility for providing 
the educational plant. This responsibility can 
be met only through the adoption by the 
board of a master building program which 
will, within the local economic ability, assure 
the community of an educational program 
translated so far as plant needs are concerned 
into adequate buildings of the right size and 
number and equipped with the “right number 
and size of classrooms, laboratories, shops, 
health and physical education facilities, study 
rooms, service rooms, offices, and a multitude 
of other important items.” The board’s re- 
sponsibility involves planning for a balanced 
building in which trends in education are 
recognized so that future needs, so far as they 
can be recognized, will be anticipated. Thus, it 
is recommended that in spite of the fact that 
the size of the effective class which yields help 
to the individual learner, has been sharply re- 
duced, this new class needs a larger classroom 

Despite the reduction in class size, the 22-foot 
by 30-foot classroom is no longer adequate. It 
is too small to serve even a class of 25 with a 
modern up-to-date program. The expanded knowl- 
edge of individual differences and the growth in 
the knowledge of how children learn and under 
what conditions and in what sorts of environments 
children learn best, have led to a greatly changed 
classroom. No longer is it good educational prac- 
tice to require a child in the elementary school 
to sit all day at one desk to work out his limited 
textbook assignments in immobility and silence 
It has been discovered that he learns best when 
he works in a classroom designed as a laboratory 
for purposeful group planning, individual study 
and research, discussion and class evaluation. The 
new classrooms, consequently, are provided with 
a variety of equipment for study and meaningful 
activity, such as maps, globes, radio, record 
player, library corner, bookcases, encyclopedias, 
workbench, art easels, running water, storage for 
supplies, and movable desks or tables and chairs 
as the child’s place for individual study. In fact, 
the trend is distinctly toward the classroom as 
a learning and growing laboratory for children 
both in elementary and secondary schools 

What effect does this have on the functional 
planning of school buildings for the future? In 
the first place, the need for smaller classes ac- 
commodated in laboratories for growth, learning, 
and living has been demonstrated and is 
clearly enough recognized to be basic 


now 
to present 


‘Prepared by a Committee of the AASA, headed by Supt. 
Warren T. White, DaHas. Cloth, $4. American Association 
of School Administrators, Washington 6, D. C. 


planning of schoolrooms for the future. In the 
second place, the laboratory type of classroom re- 
quires larger floor areas in order to provide for 
the flexibility, the diversity, the equipment, and 
the activity, all of which were unknown in the 
static classroom program of thirty years ago. 

A further trend which the volume declares 
must be recognized by school boards is the 
increase in the adult uses of schoolhouses for 
community purposes. 

This is a revival in modern urban America 
of the community function that the “little red 
schoolhouse” served in pioneer rural America. 
Each board must solve this problem in terms of 
the requirements for this sort of community 
facility, keeping in mind that accommodations 
that are best adapted to adult uses are also very 
valuable for the educational health and recrea- 
tional programs of growing boys and girls, For 
instance, the auditorium and the gymnasium in 
elementary schools can be used by both groups; 
and “all-purpose” rooms can be used by the ele- 
mentary school orchestra and band, by boy scouts, 
girl scouts, campfire girls, mothers’ groups, and 
for many other school and community activities. 

Community groups demand small playgrounds 
for small children and recreation programs on 
Saturdays and vacations, large playgrounds for 
boys and girls immediately below the teens and 
in the early teens, and playfields for adults. Ele- 
mentary school grounds should be large enough 
to serve the first two groups, and junior-and- 
senior high school playfields should be adequate 
to serve the older youth and adults in organized 
sports and games 


The New Design 

The new idea in architectural design and in 
methods of construction, it is pointed out, are 
extremely simple design, without ornament 
Flat roofs, long horizontal lines, continuous 
bands of window, and absence of basements 
are typical of the new design. 

Large numbers of one-story school buildings 
have been erected in the South and on the West 
and are coming into vogue in the North 
where adequate areas of land are available. This 
type of building is believed to have more appeal 
to children than the more massive traditional 
school; it also reduces safety hazards and facil 
itates desirable lighting arrangements. 

A great deal of experimentation has been carried 
on to produce better lighting through bilateral 
and trilateral window placements, by prismatic 
glass block, by new types of artificial lighting, and 
by paints and finishes that reflect light without 
glare and reduce contrasts of light and dark to a 
minimum 

Materials for sanitary floors, acoustical finishes 
for reducing noise, and various products for in 
sulating against heat and cold coming into 
universal use. 


Personnel of the Building Program 

The authors hold that nine groups of in- 
dividuals are concerned in the planning of a 
school plant. The first and ultimate respon- 
sibility is that of the board of education, which 
should look to the superintendent and _ his 
staff for the first recommendations, for the 
research, and for the practical administration 
of the building procedures. The authors feel 
that the board should not work through a 
building committee but should exert its re- 
sponsibilities through group action. The super- 
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intendent, on the other hand, is to be given 
practically complete authority in carrying for- 
ward the planning, etc. The authors believe 
that the third person in charge of a project 
should be the educational consultant who is 
either a representative of the state department 
of education, or a consultant connected with 
the university. The fourth place in the project 
is to be held by the architect, who is to be 
limited in his service to the actual preparation 
of plans and specifications and the supervision 
of construction. The director of school building 
services in the state department of education, 
the school board’s legal counsel, the instruc- 
tional staff, and the local municipal planning 
commission are also named as taking a sec- 
ondary part in the work. 

It may be questioned whether, under aver- 
age conditions, all-embracing authority which 
the report urges to be conferred upon the 
superintendent is not expecting too much of 
this individual as a professional man respon- 
sible for the educational leadership of the 
school system. Very few superintendents have 
the technical knowledge to pass upon a major- 
ity of the problems in a building project; they 
cannot take the responsibility for decisions 
involving large sums without leaning heavily 
on the especial knowledge and experience of 
the business manager and members of the 
board of education. The latter cannot discharge 
the ultimate responsibility for a new building 
project unless they are fully informed at every 
step and required to make the decisions. 

A fine chapter of the book is devoted to 
the problem of planning the school plant in 
the light of the community’s educational pro- 
gram and its probable extension of school 
services. Three chapters, which are the very 
heart of the book, take up the planning of the 
site, the planning of the instructional features, 
and the planning of architectural features, all 
intended to affect the educational program 
There is in these presentations a fine insistence 
upon fully meeting current situations, of con- 
sidering ideal solutions, and of looking for- 
ward to growth and improvement in numbers 
of pupils and bettered services. 


Architectural Services 

A chapter which apparently is the work of 
a professional architect is devoted to a de- 
scription of the architectural and engineering 
services essential in a modern school plant 
The architect who is truly a “school architect” 

-a man of professional outlook and experi- 
ence, who has imagination and a clear con- 
ception of the school building as an effective 
tool of education — invariably plans better 
than the schoolman who knows or can ap- 
preciate and puts intangible values of beauty 
and efficiency into a building — all within the 
economic ability of the school board. He de- 
serves a much freer hand than the present 
work suggests. He is leaned upon much more 
heavily than the school planning expert or 
the superintendent usually are willing to admit 

Chapter Nine, devoted to mechanical and 
service features, is extremely liberal in its 
standards for sanitary features. 

Very well considered recommendations are 
given in Chapter Ten for building and admin- 
istering the school plant for safety. It is 
argued that not merely good engineering and 
adequate structural design are needed, but the 
strains peculiar to a region and to the site 
must be fully anticipated and followed up by 


“competent, continuous inspection throughout 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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Hand in Hand — 


e@ Safety for your children! 


@ Lower school transportation costs! 


OUR CHILDREN’S safety is the first requirement in a 
school bus—don’t you agree? And you'll see that this 
must be true, too: 


The safest bus will also be the least expensive—through 
longer life! 


For the bus with the strongest frame and body, the safest 
brakes, and with more protective and accident-preventive 
features, will not only guard the children better from 
injury— 


—but will also serve longer, and require fewer repairs 
and less expensive maintenance! 


It’s your privilege 
Are you a school superintendent or a member of the school 
board, P. T. A., or other school committee? 


Then it’s your privilege and duty to assure your children 
safe school transportation! And here’s a certain way to do 
it: #nsist that your board buy no school buses without first 
taking advantage of the FREE, no-obligation Reo Safety 
School Bus demonstration. 


Remember: without a doubt, a Reo Safety School Bus is 
the safest school bus you can buy! To make arrangements, 
write School Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, 
Michigan. 


Without a doubt, REO SAFETY SCHOOL BUS is the 


safest transportation you can buy! 


Reo actually exceeds the safety requirements set up by the National Education 
Association. These safety features, and many more, are all standard equipment: 





® Double-riveted and welded con- 
struction 


® Safety-glass windows 

® Guard rails at floor and seat levels 
®@ Hydraulic booster brakes 

® Life Guard Tubes in front tires 


@ Large marker and stoplights, reflec- 
tors front and rear 


and light 


on rear 


@ 6" body skirt 


Plus many more protective and accident-preventive features—standard equipment 


on the Reo Safety School Bus! 


®@ Emergency-door warning buzzer 


@ Insulated steel floor 


@ Clearance for dual tire chains 


®@ Extra-wide emergency door 


REO 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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Like CAAMOIS... 772 color... 
atsortency. and softness lothe skin 


MOSINEE TOWELS have pleasing chamois-like 


qualities that only natural, non-bleached Mosinee paper toweling 


provides. Strong and tough, they hold together better in use. 


Highly absorbent, they “drink in’? maximum water per towel, fast. 


They are soft to the skin, genuinely satisfying! For further in- 


formation, write... 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


(Concluded from page 50) 


the construction period.” The report recognizes 
that completely fireproof (Class A) buildings 
are not usually possible. 

Chapter Eleven, devoted to materials and 
construction, points out very bluntly that the 
major improvements in materials affect finishes 
rather than basic structural members. 

In considering the relative merit of various 
materials and practices, costs must be weighed 
most carefully. What might be a logical decision 
in normal times might be inadvisable in times 
of special shortages of certain materials with 
consequent highly inflated costs. For example, a 
decision to use maple floors in classrooms might 
give way to a decision to use asphalt tile because 
of shortages of maple and resulting high costs 

Where possible, standards for selecting materials 
should be such that later maintenance burdens are 
not excessive. In all cases savings secured through 
the use of cheaper materials should be weighed 
against any values or qualities which 
sacrificed by such a selection 


may be 









The same chapter makes clear indirectly 
that school buildings must still be planned with 
ultimate economy and efficiency in mind; that 
public authorities cannot be as free as private 
individuals in making experiments with testing 
materials. 

The chapter devoted to economies in plan 
and construction raises the ever important 
problem of the open vs. the closed plan, of 
one-story vs. multistory buildings. The general 
principles are well stated: 

Economy in school design and construction is 
not merely securing the cheapest possible first 
cost. There is a difference between true and fals¢ 
economy. True economy is a complex relationship 
between original cost, educational utility and 
efficiency, and maintenance and operation expense. 
The omission of needed rooms and _ facilities, 
especially to the extent of handicapping the edu 
cational program, is not economy but curtailment 

True economy demands that no building be con 
structed except in conformity with a long-range 
plan. If a building does not fit the educational 
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program, or if a foreseeable change in the ad- 
ministrative pattern or in administrative units 
should limit the need for the building, a sub- 
stantial part of the construction cost may thus 
be wasted. If a schedule of needed facilities over- 
estimates the true requirements, or if population 
studies are so inadequate that a large number of 
permanent rooms are built to meet a temporary 
bulge in the birth rate, when a less expensive 
solution can be found, the amount spent for such 
construction is largely wasted. Moreover, a con- 
tinuing waste is involved in the increased main- 
tenance and operation expense for heating and 
maintaining a building only partially needed. Con- 
struction and design on the basis of adequate 
educational planning is, therefore, the first major 
step in true economy. 

A comparison of cubic foot costs or square foot 
costs of buildings is not a full measure of economy 
in construction. For example, eliminating sub- 
standard basement areas, the lowering of ceiling 
heights, and the use of flat roofs help to cut down 
on waste space. They all reduce the total cost of 
the building but increase the cost per cubic foot 
or square foot. It is important, therefore, to make 
comparisons also on the basis of total costs of 
the project and on the basis of costs per pupil. 

The conclusion is urged that multistory 
buildings are more economical than one-story 
buildings “if the same standards of construc- 
tion are applied to the one-story structure.” 
The report necessarily does not consider the 
vast time wasted by teachers and supervisors 
in traveling the endless corridors of one-story 
buildings. 

Unquestionably, the newest ideas in the 
book are found in the well-integrated chapter 
on light and color, which is fully progressive 
but avoids a direct recommendation of the 
new, high levels of artificial light demanded 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society. The 
solutions recently offered of bilateral and even 
trilateral lighting are well presented and atten- 
tion is called to recent violations of sound 
principles of design 

The Finance Problem 

The financing of school building projects is 
iulways troublesome. The Commission urges 
that every school district should have a long- 
range fiscal policy to underpin its long-range 
plant construction program. It urges that each 
building project be handled with the aid of 
a “building project budget” which includes a 
clear statement of the school district resources 
in the shape of accumulated and current build- 
ing funds and proceeds from special levies and 
bond issues, and all expenses of the project 
(a) the preliminary outlays, (6) site and site 
development, (c) construction, (d) furniture, 
equipment, and playground apparatus, (e) con- 
tingencies and special expenses. 

The Commission is careful to bring out the 
relative values of the pay-as-you-go plan of 
financing, of the fund accumulation plan, and 
long-term borrowing. 


The Commission 

The expert character of the group who pre- 
pared the book may be understood from the 
following list 

Supt. Warren T. White, Dallas, Tex., chairman; 
Supt. Homer W. Anderson, Newton, Mass.; 
Charles W. Bursch, chief, State Division of School- 
house Planning, Sacramento, Calif.; Prof. Paul L 
Essert, Columbia University, New York City; Dr 
Ray L. Hamon, chief, Schoolhousing Section U. $ 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; T. C 


Holy, Ohio State University, Columbus; John W 
Lewis, business manager, Baltimore, Md.; Prol 
William D McClurkin, Pe abodyv Colle ee. Nash- 


ville, Tenn.; Prof. Paul W. Seagers, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind.; Howard Dwight 


Smith, architect, Ohio State University, Columbus 
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CLEVELAND RE-ELECTS 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Extension of the contract of Supt. Mark C. 
Schinnerer of the Cleveland public schools for five 
years at a graduated scale which will reach $18,- 
000 a vear after three years has been voted by the 
Cleveland board of education. The board action 
was unanimous. 

Supt. Schinnerer’s present salary is $12,500. His 
present contract will expire August 1. 

The reason for the action by the board at this 
time was that it had come to the attention of the 
members that the superintendent had had several 
offers from outside the Cleveland system, includ 
ing one that carried a salary of $20,000. 

Supt. Schinnerer’s new contract will run to 
August 3, 1954. The first year it will be $15,000, 
the second, $16,000, the third, $17,000, and the 
fourth and fifth, $18,000. When it reaches $16,000, 
his salary will be the highest ever paid by the 
board of education in Cleveland 

Charles H. Lake, whom Supt. Schinnerer suc 
ceeded as superintendent in 1947, received a top 
salary of $14,000. 

The board of education recently heard appeals 


for salary increases of its 3200 teachers and for. 


hundreds of other employees. The raises, which 
will total nearly $2,000,000, will be discussed by 
committees before any board action is taken 

The Cleveland Teachers Union (A. F. of L.) 
has asked that teachers’ salaries be increased by 
$300 a year. The Cleveland Teachers Association, 
professional organization, has requested the board 
give the teachers a salary adjustment of 
Hearings have begun in the Ohio Legislature to 
raise all public school teachers $25 monthly 


$175 


NEW ALBANY OPENS FM RADIO 
STATION 

The public schools of New Albany, Ind., have 
installed an FM radio station, at an estimated 
cost of $3,000. The transmitter has an effective 
coverage of an area ten miles in diameter and 
comprises in addition to the transmitter, a six 
input console, two turntables, and miscellaneous 
equipment 

The transmitter is located in the senior high 
school building and the antenna is mounted atop 
a 40-it. mast extending from the roof of the 
building. The radio setup consists of a radio 
classroom workshop, a radio reception room, a 
combination control room and speech studio, all 
onnected by sound blocked corridors 


Plans call for the station to be on the air an 


average of two hours each day schools are in 
session. The workshop will train high school 
uniors and seniors to operate the transmitter, do 
the announcing, write the script, and produce the 
entire programs. Special daily transcribed pro- 
grams will be carried, and public service broad- 
casts ar idult education will be featured 

[The radio station is intended to meet four 
goa 1) it will bring to the city and surround 

t t 


ational programs not avail 
able in the area; it will improve instruction 
in the schox by creating added desires, interests, 
it will inform the public of the 


in aut 


nature, extent, and quality of education in the 
city schools +) it will serve as a radio outlet 
lor nonprofit civic and charitable organizations 


MRS. DOYLE RESIGNS 


Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, member of the 
Board Education of Washington, D. C., for 
41 years and its president during the past 14 
years, has resigned 

For many years, Mrs. Doyle has been a lay 
leader for the improvement of the Washington 
School services, and has done valiant work to 
improve the total school situation 

DEATH OF JOHN DONOVAN 

John J. Donovan of Oakland, California, widely 
KNOWN a i school architect and author of 
Schoc Architecture,” died on March 19, at the 
age of Mr. Donovan was a native of North 


Massachusetts, and a 


graduate of the 
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SAFE ON ANY SURFACE 


WALLS, desks and fixtures as well as floors, 
... everything may be cleaned safely and economically with 
Floor-San, the modern cleaning compound. Because this one 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. As a young 
architect he supervised the construction of the 
Singer Building in New York and designed the 
Oakland City Auditorium. He was architect oft 
numerous school and buildings in the 
Bay Area of California and recently acted as 
consulting architect for the San Francisco Bay 


Bridge 


WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS ARE DOING 


& The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., is 
credited with providing class instruction to 10,00 
idults, with success 

& The school board of Louisville, Ky., has asked 
the state legislature for fiscal independence. The 
board holds that it ought not to be hampered in 
its financial policies by other official bodies 

& The school board of Norwalk, Conn., has gone 
local central purchasing 
retaining its purchasing 


college 


on record 
system. It 


power for school supplies 


approving i 


insists upon 





oil HUNTINGTON, 


revolutionary new cleanser may be 
used on any surface unharmed by 
water you need stock only one 


cleaning compound instead of 
four or five. Anyone can use it 
successfully. Try it... you'll 
find it a real labor saver. 
Write for sample. 


HUNTINGTON 


) LABORATORIES, INC. 


INDIANA 
* TORONTO - 


\ 


& The board of education of Waterbury, Conn 
in appeal from special instruction of the 
chool system for job security, namely, permanent 
Furthermore, they object to the title of 
special y 
® Victoria, Tex. The school board has voted to 
set up an advisory fact-finding and planning com 
to consist of representatives of all the local 
groups in the city. The purpose of 
the new committee is to investigate and advise the 
board on future development of school facilities, 
with particular emphasis on a building 
program. The committee will determine and 
recommend where buildings are to be located 
their sizes, and other with regard to 
financing the program 
® Tulsa, Okla. The school board has approved 
1 two-cent reduction for plate lunches served to 
pupils in the school cafeterias. The reduction will 
iffect more than 20,000 pupils who eat in the 


ileterias 
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ORDER TODAY— THE MODERN LINE OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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WAAAY 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Specify 
BOSTON KS 


FOR SCHOOL UTILITY 





3—All metal, nickel plated receptacles. 


4—Streamlined heavier stand for 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Speedball Pens and Products —Hunt Pens 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
IN ST. LOUIS 


(Concluded from page 38) 


state school board associations can do mort 
for a state school legislative program than any 
teachers’ organization 

Mrs. Bernice Goedde, president of the 
Springfield, Ill., board of education, argued 
that the superintendent should enlarge the out- 
look of the school board members by inform- 
ing them fully concerning their duties and re- 
sponsibilities and giving them a_ thorough 
insight into local conditions and problems 

Supt. Selmer Berg of St. Paul and Dr 
William H. Reals, Washington University, St 
Louis, outlined methods for educating board 
members in their responsibilities. A general 
discussion followed in which it was made clear 
that superintendents of schools and board 
members may work in full harmony when 
they hold strictly to their respective legal and 
professional prerogatives and develop a co 
operative spirit. It was pointed out that co- 
operation is especially important because many 
elements of school administration must come 
within the authority of the board as well as 
of the superintendent and require action on the 
part of the board. 


School Buildings 


Three full discussion sessions were devoted 
to school building planning and construction 
using the Yearbook of the Association, “Amer 
ican School Buildings,’ as the basis. It was 
particularly interesting to note that the meet 


ings brought into prominence both superin- 
tendents of schools and school building spe- 
cialists and that there was unanimity of opinion, 
that the school plant must be planned to fit 
the educational program not only of today 
but of the future. Considerable attention was 
given to the new standards of classroom sizes 
and lighting and one-story planning. It was 
argued that the school plant must be flexible 
from the standpoint of adjustment to increas 
ing enrollment, as well as to changes in or- 
ganization and the teaching of new subject 
matter. A strong no'rt was made of the fact 
that the standards of education and of school 
building construction inevitably will change as 
the years go on. All school building enterprises 
should be planned on the basis of a “project” 
budget, which includes the estimates of the 
cost of site, professional service, and equip- 
ment so that balanced buildings result 


The Exhibitors’ Activities 

Ihe Annual Education Award was presented 
by Bert Cholet, president of the Associated 
Exhibitors, to Mrs. -Pearl Wanamaker, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia 
Wash., for her outstanding leadership in de- 
veloping the Washington state school program 
The Annual Exhibitors’ Scholarship for Gradu- 
ite Study in Schoo! Administration was 
awarded to Rayburn J. Fisher, superintendent 
of schools of Anniston, Ala. 


The exhibit brought together 231 displays 
of books, teaching materials, furniture, school 
buses, and other instructional materials. It 


a number of 
working exhibits to illus- 


was particularly noticeable that 


the firms provided 


1—Dia: selector for 8 size pencils. 


2—BOSTON twin milling 15 cutting edge cutters. 


greater classroom strength. 
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trate the educational use of their products 
under typical classroom conditions 
The annual exhibitors’ entertainment fol- 
lowed the high cultural pattern set in former 
years. Sigmund Romberg and his orchestra 
provided a concert of popular classics which 
iroused enthusiastic response. 
> 

PERSONAL NEWS OF 

SUPERINTENDENTS 
&> Supr. Cart W. Prier, of Carl Junction, Mo., 
has been re-elected for a third year 
® The board of education at Manitowoc, Wis., 
has accepted the resignation of Supt. L. H. Lams. 


Mr. Lamb had been head of the schools since 
1943. 
> Supt. R. E. Beckiean, of Grandview, Mo. 


has been re-elected for his thirteenth year. 
> Supt. Georce Bistiue, of Holton, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another year. 


® The school board of Arlington, Va., will 
shortly elect a new superintendent to succeed 
FLETCHER KEMP 

& Supt. C. M. Luce, of Elko, Nev., is complet- 
ing his twenty-fifth year as head of the school 
system 

& Supt. W. E. Hocoart, of Argonia, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another year. 

&> Supt. Paut R. Tayxor, of El Reno, Okla. 
has been re-elected for his fifteenth year 

& Supt. Joun C. Tumuinson, of Gonzales, Tex., 
has been re-elected for the next two years. 

®& Supt. LAVERN SopeRstroM, of Lindsborg, 


Kans., has been re-elected for his 22nd year 

> Supt. Sam G. Davey, of Eau Claire, Wis., has 
been re-elected with an increase of $200 in salary 
& Supt. Ray G. Bunns, of Kingfisher, Okla. 
has been re-elected for another year 

& Supt. D. D. KirKianp, of McAlester, Okla. 
has been re-elected for a three-vear term 
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16mm Sound-on-Film |. 


PROJECTOR) 


LARGE 10-TOOTH 
SPROCKETS — 

4 teeth engaged in 

film at all times, 

giving maximum 

film life. 
The new REXARC with high intensity are 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest 
coaxial high and low frequency speaker 
available. Before you decide to purchase 


i write for the new catalog detailing the ad 
: i) vanced features found only in a REX 16mm 
Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1815S ORCHARD ST CHICAGO 14, iL. US A 
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products 


ment fol- 
in former 
orchestra 
ics which 


FOR GELATINE MACHINES... 


Rolls and Films—Fit any duplicator. Prod- 
ucts of intensive Chemical research and 
controlled manufacturing processes 


Carbon—For brilliant copies. Soft for 100 
to 125 copies; medium for 75 to 100 copies 
Colors—purple, blue, green and red 


ction, Mo., | 





1 P r—Ditto Penortype A for originals— 
WoC, W is., ape ( enc pe « < g 
Ditto Longrun B or Duo-run for the copies 
H. Lame. ‘ aatae ' Fan 
i ines sive brighter copies, longer runs and per- 
200s SB fect chemical coordination with other sup 
, plies—at no price premium 
view, Mo., 
fear. 


FOR LIQUID MACHINES... 


Fiuid—Scientifically developed solvent. Is 
non-corrosive to metal machine parts, does 


Kans., has 


Va., will 
to succeed not affect rubber rollers, is fast drying and 
does not curl paper 
is complet- 


the school Carbon and Mastersets—Royalty for 450 


and more intense copies; Dittmark for 150 
to 200 copies. Both Colorsealed to reduce 
carbon stain. Available in purple, red, green 
and blue 


Kans., has 


RCN TR a 


eno, Okla., 


ar Paper—Direct Process Master for originals; 
zales, Tex., Direct Process B for finest copies possible; 
ears. Duo-run for economical copies. Get the best 


Lindsborg, 


and pay no more. 


year | 

e, Wis., has You get the be erall results every time ben ali your 

O in salary duplicating supplies are Ditto, the ¢ rdinated Line 

her, Okla., Why ess? Ash Free Cata 'D up 
/ 

ster, Okla., 


rm DITTO, INC., 2214 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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USE D T TO COORDINATED SUPPLIES 


“MADE FOR EACH OTHER” Chemically 











PEABODY 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


RECESSED BACK 
PANEL — SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide comfort, an 
abundance of desk and drawer 
space. Solid white oak — 41” x 
29” x 30” high. Write for com- 
plete details and prices. Now 
ready for shipment. 





This is one of the most practical school 
seats ever designed. It is roomy, com- 
fortable and flexible in use. Peabody 
No. 260 has positive adjustment of both 
seat and desk — silent adjustable hinges 
— trouble-free swivel — solid Hard Maple 
| top. Comes in new Sun Tan color. 
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na FLAGS FOR 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Color bright, extra strength BULLDOG BUNTING 


@ Here’s real flag beauty for school grounds, classrooms, 
auditoriums — with real economy for school budgets! U. S. 
Flags of genuine Bulldog Bunting, adopted by U. S. Govern- 
ment as standard for flag quality. Fresh, glowing colors 
everfast to sun and rain. Will outwear all other cotton and 
wool hunting flags. 





banners for every school purpose. Sold through the 
better school supply and flag dealers, coast to coast. 


DETTRA 


FLAG COMPANY, INC. 


DEPT. AS 


OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 


{ FLY THE BEST. There are Dettra flags, flag ch he |p 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO 
FURNISH ANY FLAG 


INFORMATION YOU DESIRE 




















































Get 
schoolwide 


locker protection 


without spending 
a penny! 


Use the Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan, solve 
locker problems with 
dependable Dudley 
Locks on all school 
lockers. Write for 
details. 


No cost... no 
obligation. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 








570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 412, Chicago 6, Ill 





The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise H’way, Rockville Centre, L. |, N. Y. 
Recommends Highest Type Adminis- 
trative Candidates to School Boards 
and School Superintendents. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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Custom-Built TO YOUR NEEDS... 


You can be certain of the latest and finest of Sound Distribution facilities — 
to take advantage of modern teaching and program tex hniques 
Castom-Baili WESTERN System 

The Senior Model B illustrated, designed to exacting school specif ications 
by experienced WESTERN engineers, embodies all the important new de 
velopments in sound engineering. In its beautiful walnut-grained, all steel 
desk type cabinet you'll -_ 


with « 


Custom-built FM and AM radio tuner 
phonograph handling up to 16° records 10” monitor speaker — separate 
talk-back amplifier and speaker automatic volume control fingertip 
diassroom controls for up to 50 rooms — and many other features. C omplete 

t, with power output up to 100 watts, measures only 48° wide 
39” high, 16Y," deep 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
Dalivery 


All sizes of WESTERN'S acw 
1949 Portable Sound Equip 
ment, including Recorders, Rec 
oed-player combinations, and 

i address systems. Write 

Ieterature name of your 
oearen WESTERN School 
Distrbutor 


built-in dual speed electric 


Write ter detoils TODAY —e 


WESTERY. sone ane 


ELECTRIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
Wl hawauhee. Wisconsin 






















TRAINING HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT PERSONNEL 


(Concluded from page 36) 


Out-of-School Practical Training for Be- 
ginning Workers: waiter and waitress, cham- 
bermaid, bellman, front office jobs. 

Apprentice Program: chef and cook, baker. 

Trade Extension: department head, mana- 
ger, assistant manager, chef, and cook (re- 
fresher instruction ) 

The establishment of the proposed program 
requires considerable planning. The close co- 
operation of local employers and labor groups 
is indispensable to its success. Additional re- 
search regarding the content of the courses is 
needed. The program might well begin 
modestly with experimental offerings in several 
of the fields enumerated. 


PERSONAL 


Granger, Tex., has 


Kortria, of 
been re-elected for another year. 


& Supt. A. E. 


® Supt. Tom Hansen, of Hobart, Okla., has 
been re-elected for the next year. 

®& Supt. Bryan Warp, of Frederick, Okla., has 
been re-elected for another year. 

B® Frank C. Harris has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Cheney, Kans., 
Elmer Lorenz 

&> Supt. R. W. Potwry, of McPherson, Kans., 
has been re-elected for his 34th year. 

® Petre Wooparp has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools at Yuma, Ariz. 

®& Supt. Neat Jounson, of Scribner, Neb., has 
been re-elected for another year, with an increase 
in salary. 

®& E. B. Coacuer, of Sturgis, S. Dak., has ac 
cepted the superintendency at Chamberlain. 


&R. B. Jounson has accepted the superin- 
tendency-at Vinita, Okla. 
® B. Georce SALTZMAN, superintendent of 


schools, Town School District of Brentwood, was 
unanimously re-elected for another three-year 
term at the February meeting of the board of 
education. At the end of the fiscal year, Mr 
Saltzman will have completed his first three year 
contract in his present position 

®& Supt. Crate M, Sioan, of Minneapolis, Kans., 
has been re-elected for the next year 


& Supt. Jonn Hucues, of Oswego, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another year 
®& Supt. Georce M. Roserts, of Bartlesville, 


Okla., has been re-elected for another year 

®& Supt. D. A. McConnett, of Junction City, 
Kans., has been re-elected for a two-year term 
®& Supt. Joun Warp, of Atkinson, Neb., has 
been re-elected for another year. 

®& Supt. ARNoLD Epmiston, of Harvard, 
has been re-elected for the next year 


Neb., 


& Supt. C. H. Mappen, of Oakland, Neb., has 
been re-elected for his second year 

®& Supt. E. D. Humann, of Aurora, Neb., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

& Supt. H. E. Frissy, of Ivanhoe, Minn., has 
been re-elected for another year 

® SecMer H. Bere, of St. Paul, Minn., has ac 


cepted the superintendency at Oakland, Calif. He 
succeeds William R. Odell, who has become pro 


fessor of school administration at Stanford Uni 
versity 

®& Supt. Floyp Ray, of Higginsville, Mo., has 
been re-elected for the next vear 

& Supt. C. E. Wuire, of Canton, S. Dak., has 


been re-elected for another year 


& Supt. Louts J. Scuuttz, of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has been re-elected for another three-year 
term 

& Supt. M. P. Forxer, of Medicine Lodge, 
Kans., has been re-elected for a fourth vear 
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Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 


THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
A RELIABLE SERVICE FOR EDUCATORS 
EFFICIENT, ETHICAL, PROFESSIONAL 


Reading, Pennsylvania Office: Shillington, Pa. 


WANT TO BUY 
(Of course, we sell, too!) 


Used School desks and steel lockers. Wire-Phone- 
Write, complete description, quantity available, 
condition, sizes and best price, f.o.b. point of 
purchase. 


J. E. MURPHEY 
2103 Franklin 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 
CEntral 5227 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS an 


VOCATIONAL tDUCATIO 


An authoritative source of information 
and guidance in organizing, planning, 
equipping and operating school shops 
for administrators, supervisors, directors 


| and shop instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL 
covering every phase of industrial edv- 
cation PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 
offer practical aids for carrying on the 
daily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES — including 4 feature issues 
(1) March — School Shop Annual, (2) 
May — Requisition Number (3) October — 
Problems and Projects, (4) December — 


A.V.A Convention Number. . . FOR $3.00 
& 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


349 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


April, 1949 
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Reduce Painting Time — Cut Costs 


NEW TYPE SELF-FEEDING ROLLER 


PAINTS 400 TO 500 SQ. 
FEET PER HOUR 


@ The Schaefer Self-feeding paint 
roller is a complete painting unit. 


1. Speed — this paint roller is four times 
faster than brushing. 


. Smooth finish — roller applies paint to 
a velvety finish. 


. Easy to operate — works equally easy 
on rough or small surfaces. Special 
trim rollers available for corners and 


against woodwork. 


. Cleans self — no fuss or mess cleaning 

roller. Feed paint cleaner on roller and 

roll in work pan. Roller always 

ready and need not be replaced 
until worn out. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE AND 
PRICES TODAY! 


CENTRAL STATES WALLMASTER, INC. 
1140 Lake St., Oak Park, Illinois + Phone Village 2165 





The cleanest, finest, clearest cuts 
are a fetish around here. That's 
why our craftsman etch straight 
down and always etch clean. No 

dirt spots mar the plate, no 
shoulders pop up to effect repro 
duction. To insure an ultra 
meticulous job, our finishers double 
check to remove all unwanted 



















dead metal. We come clean so 
your printing and electroplating 
looks sharp and crisp! Try us! 


° 


engraving company 


818 West Winnebago Street » Phone MArquette 8-3337 or 8-3338, Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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EXTRA features make 


SKIL Bench Grinder 


the ideal tool 
for shop and school! 


A Check 


every 
one... 
you need 
them 





all! ais 
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The superior features of SKIL Bench Grinders 
give you better work faster...on all tool sharpen- 
ing, grinding, buffing and wire brushing. These 
features show you why. 


W Extra-powertul motors...totally enclosed, dynamically balanced. 

Vv Easily adjustable, machined tool rests. 

Vv Ample clearance around wheels for easy operation. 

W Sturdy, enclosed cast-iron wheel guards for safety. 

W Finest oversize ball bearings, sealed against dust and dirt. 
Ask your Distributor to demonstrate 


SKIL Bench Grinders today! 


SKILSAW, INC. 





5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
SKIL Tools ore made only by Skilsow, Inc 
























When paying tribute to vet 
erans of World War II or 
honoring outstanding achieve- 
ment, nothing is more appro 
priate than handsome, solid 
bronze tablets. Our modern 
plant and art bronze foundry 

one of the largest in the 
country devoted exclusively to 
bronze tablet work—assure you 
of the very finest in bronze 
tablets at lowest prices 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
Prompt mail service * free sketches 


free estimates 


MEMORIALS + HONOR ROLLS, 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
ATHLETIC AWARDS 


Bronze Tablet Headquarters 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sich co., Inc 
570 Broadway, Dept. AS, New York 12, N. Y 
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and will be in charge of the Belfield Valve 





Division of the company. jull 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne. tory 
apolis, Minn. x 
For brief reference use ASBJ—404. " oo 
- = ich. WEEE CCSD ns one rte ae : REPRINT BOOKLET Fe 
are che Socal ails Be The Westinghouse Electric Corporation has an. 
nounced the third reprinting of the booklet, “The 
NEW DICK DRAWING INSTRUMENTS of these types of storage is found in the plan for World Within the Atom,” a 32-page treatise on Tr 
The A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill., has an the studio-workshop. — atomic energy. The booklet, prepared by Dr. L, as 
nounced a complete new line of mimeograph For more specific information on planning an  W. Chubb, tells how a number of well-known rm 
drawing instruments, manufactured by the ft studio, write to E. H. Sheldon & Co., Mus scientists explored the atom and learned to release silve 
molded plastic process. This process, used for *egon, Mich. its energy. It can be used in connection with the 
making lettering guides, styli, and screen plates, For brief reference use ASBJ—402. a ot oe — be a sm gow Chin 
; i icker than es copy 0) e€ DooRtet jor Classroom Use can 
atc yon gg —. p fy yi UNIVERSAL PORTABLE WOOD be obtained by writing to the school service 
of the stencil sheet while in use. The character BLEACHERS department, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
openings in the guides are tapered at the top The Universal Bleacher Company has issued Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
to permit easy and quick insertion of the : if tg Pe sa describing = vegan he For brief reference use ASBJ—405. 
stylus. and narrowed at the bottom to insure ine of bleacher equipment, including portable ‘ _ 
yo "accurate control of the stylus point. Dual wood bleachers, portable and permanent steel CON tn Eth ta Lae 
lettering guides give two alphabet styles each grandstands, and roll-a-way and_ fold-a-way Pees Se 
Identification letters are located below the char stands. The wood bleachers which can be used Plans for continuing important research studies 
acter openings to help the user locate letters. indoors as well as outdoors, have a steel shod in bending daylight with glass blocks to provide 
The molded plastic method of manufacture re stringer nose and edge bolting and are safe, com more usable light in school classrooms have been 
sults in more uniform, smoother openings, and fortable, and made in various styles and types announced by Robert W. McKinley, of the Pitts. 
absolute maintenance of dimensions, quality, uni to meet every need. The steel grandstands are burgh Corning Corporation Research Laboratory 
formity, and color fastness. designed for double duty economy and are ideal of Pittsburgh, Pa 
The new styli, penlike instruments, are used [or seating small crowds. The roll-a-way and Mr. McKinley, speaking recently before archi- 
to trace drawings, for ruling, and to use with iold-a-way stands have a standard front which _ tects and illuminating engineers in Portland, Ore, 
lettering guides. Complete information may be provides a single row of convenient seats at all told of new research studies in glass block which 
obtained from A. B. Dick Co., 720 West Jack- times. They are designed to support 'a live load are applicable to school classrooms. A new soft-lite 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. of 120 Ib. per linear foot of seat rest and are edge controls the brightness around the rim of 
For brief reference use ASBJ—401. provided with cylindrical locks for locking the _ the blocks so that just enough light is transmitted 
stands securely and safely in place when folded. through the edge to provide a comfortable tran- 
PLANNING STUDIO-WORKSHOPS Chair seats are comfortable, with ample leg room, sition between the lighter block surface and 
IN ART and facilities for entering and leaving the stand darker mortar joint. Mr. McKinley urged closer 
After studying the needs of an efficient art Universal Bleacher Co., 606 South Neil St., co-operation between the architect and the illumi- with 
room, E. H. Sheldon & Company, Muskegon, Champaign, Ill. nating engineer. He is at present engaged in de- effici 
Mich., have designed a studio which possesses For brief reference use ASBJ—403. veloping PC glass blocks in accordance with brick 
the specific features of plan and equipment shown Sie za current standards of lighting practice. TI 
in the illustration. HONEYWELL ACQUIRES VALVE For complete information write to the Pitts- —_ 
Basic to the planning of the room was the COMPANY burgh Corning Corp., 307 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh + t 
assumption that a vital art program involves the The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- Pa Y nett 
use of a number of art mediums. The studio- pany has acquired tite asSeis of ihe H. Betield - For. brief. reference use ASBJ—406. ¥ Wa 
workshop, therefore, has been conceived in terms Company, manufacturers of control valves. The . Rear ? ' Fi 
of a series of work centers in which activities Belfield Company, occupying a five-story building NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
using different kinds of materials can be carried in Philadelphia, has for some years manufactured FILMS RC 
forward. Thus, one area has been developed certain types of automatic control valves not Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. E 
primarily for work with two-dimentional ma- previously made by the Honeywell Company. It has announced three educational motion pictures 
terials, ie., painting, drawing, poster work, and is expected that the products of the new division ints and English Children are the titles of two 4) 
like activities; another area is the center for clay will be distributed to the trade through the black and white one-reel 16mm. sound films. The ” 
activities; still another for light woodworking; Honeywell branch offices. In addition, the acqui third is a one-reel 16mm. sound subject in ful er 
and another for metalwork. The philosophy of a sition enables the Honeywell Company to supply color, entitled The Zoo. By 
diversified program is embodied in a plan such its own control valves for application in connec- The Zoo is designed for primary grade children TI 
as that shown. tion with industrial controlling instruments of and shows close-up studies of the many animals Unic 
Adequate storage space is one of the difficult the type made by the company and its Brown which live at the Brookfield Zoo. Ants is a film i 
problems in any art education project. There Instruments Division, The valves made by Bel- for science and biology classes and shows close-up te -" 
must be provision for the permanent equipment field will be applied to the control systems made views of four types of ants. English Children It ic 
needed in carrying on activities such as draw- by Honeywell for use in heating and air condi one of a series of Children of Many Lands, de- lame 
ing boards, looms, leatherworking tools, and art  ticning plants picts the life of an English worker’s family it Ame 
objects. In addition, space is needed for expend- It is expected that the personnel of the Belfield the city of York, stressing the daily activities 0! vell 
able materials such as papers, paints, yarns, and Company will be retained by Honeywell in their children in a modern school. I 
clay. Finally, there must be space for the keep- same capacities. Howard L. Murray, formerly For detailed information write to Encyclopedia ~ 
ing of current students’ work. Provision for all president, will be vice-president of Honeywell Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, trem: 
I Eacl 
For brief reference use ASBJ—407. ish 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR CLASSROOM ae 
RADIO RECEIVERS Fe 
The Radio Manufacturers Association, in © Cory 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education, ba‘ Fy 
developed a series of basic specifications for schoo 
audio equipment to aid school authorities in th NE’ 
selection and purchase of new classroom radi 
receivers, Before any type of classroom equipment T 
can be purchased, it is necessary to make a study Pa. 
of the basic requirements. Can it do the jo Ek 





Model of the Sheldon Ideal School Art Room. 


required, and will it stand up in continued use 
Among the factors to be considered in determi 
ing performance of the equipment are: (1) powé 
output and frequency response range, (2) opel 
tion and portability, (3) safety design an¢ 
servicing; and (4) integrity of the manufacture 
By keeping these factors in mind the purchas 
will be assured of receiving a product properly 
designed for its intended use, and of securil 
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jull dealer co-operation in the continued satisfac- 
tory performance of the equipment. 

A copy of the brochure can be obtained by 
vriting to the Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 F St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—408. 


NEW MONTGOMERY PROGRAM 
TIMERS 

The Montgomery Mfg. Company, Chicago, II1., 
has announced a new program timer, available 
in a scratchproof, chipproof, and soil proof, 
silver-gray enamel finish. For greater readability, 
the dial number and hands are finished in 
Chinese red. The color scheme blends perfectly 


cee 





The New Montgomery Synchronous 
Program Timer. 


with the school furnishings and equipment. For 
efficiency and beauty, all exposed metal parts are 
bright chromeplated, which prevents tarnishing. 
The Montgomery Company offers a complete 
new line of synchronous program timers available 
it the present time. For complete information 
write to the Montgomery Mfg. Co., 549 W. 
Washineton Blvd., Chicago, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—4vY. 


RCA OFFERS RECORDED COURSE IN 


ENGLISH FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES 


An understanding of the customs and the lan 
lage of the United States is being furthered by 
1 recorded course of study, prepared by RCA 


t Spanish-speaking peoples 


The course entitled, “El Ingles de los Estados 


Unidos,” or “English of the United States,” in 
iding text and records, is a new approach to the 
teaching of English to Spanish-speaking peoples 


It is the first course to use both text and record 
ings to introduce the student to the flavor of 
American speech and everyday American life as 
vell as to the essentials of English grammatz 

[Two albums containing a total of 17 double 
faced records accompany the text, giving an oral 
transcription of the dramatized scene and exercises 
Each lesson contains a dramatized scene in Eng 
ish with a parallel translation in Spanish, a single 
point of grammar, and two vocabulary 
xercises 


sets ol 
For complete information write to the Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—410. 


NEW BOOKLET ON ELECTRICAL FARM 
LIVING 

The Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has announced a 47 page booklet entitled, 
Electrical Ideas for Better Farming,” containing 
iInlormation for putting electricity to work on the 
larm. The booklet offers suggestions on the appli 
ation of electricity to farming and gives instruc 
ons for the construction of electric timesavers 
nd aids 

{1 copy of the booklet can be obtained by 
riting to the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
6 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
For brief reference use ASBJ—411. 
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Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 


advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for 
to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting informat 


Code Page Code 
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40 American Radiator & Standard 435 
PCT OC CET TULLE TORT 10 | 436 
41 Ampro Corporation, The.............. 63 | 437 
42 Bay West Paper Company............ 82 438 
43 Berger Manufacturing Div. Republic | 439 
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develop quickly with Berger Steel Lockers 


@ Tommy’s school day begins and ends at his 
individual Berger Locker. Mornings, he deposits 
coat, hat, lunch box, afternoon-class books, possibly 
his musical instrument or some item of athletic 
equipment in its roomy interior. Afternoons, he 
reverses the process. Without conscious effort, he’s 
developing lifetime habits of order and neatness. 
His Berger Steel Locker—which so readily accom- 
modates all his personal necessities—plays a big 
part in helping teachers influence Tommy’s progress. 


Following Tommy through his daily activities 
demonstrates how completely Berger serves the 
school world. Berger Steel Lockers—and Storage 
Cabinets—function as classroom storage centers ... 
take care of teachers’ personal effects . . . accom- 
modate gymnasium and athletic field equipment 
... Serve in science laboratories . .. protect drawing 
instruments and supplies... provide efficient storage 
facilities in countless more special applications. 


In your planning for new and enlarged educational 
facilities, look to Berger, the leader, for the finest 
in steel school storage equipment . . . assistance in 
school planning, too. 


Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION «© CANTON 5, OHIO 


STEEL LOCKERS 





